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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
IRELAND ought to rebel. Yes, however startling such an ad- 
mission, it is true that any country which presented such a poli- 
tical aspect as Ireland does in our pages this week, and which had 
half the pride and self-reliance of England, would not remain a 
day longer without revolt. Why should she? What counter- 
vailing reasons are there to keep her people in their allegiance? 
what principle would her politicians give up which they have not 
already abandoned? In thought they have lusted after rebellion 
already, and committed revolt in their heart. The Repealers deny 
the right of the Government de facto, and aim at separation from 
it. The modicum of allegiance which they retain, in the shape of 
a dogma about “the golden link of the Crown,” is an abstraction, 
a figment, of no practical worth or force. It will evidently stand 
no test of resistance. There is an affectation of drawing some dis- 
tinction between the Ministers who are technically responsible, and 
the Sovereign: but, supposing that Queen Victoria were to declare 
her personal participation in the views of her Ministers, and be an 
avowed Anti-Repealer, it is evident that the Repeal party could 
not waive their objects in deference to the Crown, and that they 
must be against the Sovereign as wel! as the Ministers. , 
the readjustment of the Irish connexion is not a mere question 
of administration, but one affecting the constitution and the 
territorial arrangements of the British domains, it is obvious that 
even our “limited” Monarch may have an opinion in the matter. 
That the Crown should be placed in opposition to the “ Loyal 
National Repeal Association,” is therefore not only a_ possible 
thing, but if any active steps towards Repeal were possible, then 
such an opposition would become probable. 

The position of the Orangemen 1s not much more characterized 
by loyalty ; for the political party of “ loyal” Protestants are 
just as much in antagonism with the British Government de 
Sacto. 
movement, they are very apt to assume the title of loyal, just as 
quack-doctors assume for their drugs the epithet “ genuine ” ; 
not that it means anything, but that it looks at once innocent and 
imposing. And is not O'Connell as innocent as an aged cherub- 
corporate! The Orangemen, being a small minority of the Irish 
people, claim the right to hold the majority in subjection ; and 
they are ready to wage internecine war with whomsoever may 
question their right, or will not uphold it. Call their opponent 
“ King” or “ Queen,” and they would not for that abandon a 
cause so hotly championed. On the contrary, claiming a mono- 
poly of divine right by virtue of their faith, they treat their anta- 

onists as proscribed outlaws; and a Sovereign arrayed against 
ee would retain as little hold on their faith as a Stuart 
id. 

It is to resist the Government de facto that the Orange Society 
is now revived; it is with the same object that the monster- 
meetings just announced by O'Connell are to be held. The agi- 
tation on either side has not merely for its object to remove a 
certain set of Ministers by the legitimate action of the electoral 
machinery, but to resist the rule of the Government as that of an 
English Government—one not Irish; which the de facto Govern- 
ment of Britain never can be, until some vast social revolution 
has put Ireland in the place of England as the predominant 
country of the Three Kingdoms. One enterprise at least the 
Orangemen and Repealers have in common—to evade the laws. 
O’Connell has for many years made it a part of his system to 
contrive how the law may be observed in the letter and detied in 
the spirit. The very gist of the resolutions just published by the 
leading Orangemen is, that although their society has been 
authoritatively pronounced illegal, and although they do not in- 
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Laws are made to be observed ; and if not observed, they should 
be altered—by force if necessary. For the law should always be 
enacted by the dominant power in a state; and if it be not so, @ 
successful revolt tests the practical mistake. Every existing go- 
vernment throughout the world, with few or no exceptions, is 
based on revolt or invasion—on the forcible alteratiin of laws 
made or upheld by parties who had ceased to be dominant in the 
state. The Brunswick family hold the British crown by a tenure 
thus acquired. But short of that forcible alteration of the laws— 
a violence which entails vast responsibility—they should be obeyed. 
Evasion is rebellion in intent, without the courage to carry it out 
boldly in action. Therefore we say, that the position of Irish 
agitators is criminal and humiliating, and that to escape from 
their disgrace they ought to consummate their rebellion. The 
Orangemen should join the Repealers, conquer their English mas- 
ters, and then fight together for the ascendancy of “the Orange” 
or “the Green.” 

There is nothing in the condition of Ireland itself to prevent 
their beginning that great work tomorrow. The people are for 
the most part in a state bordering on destitution, if not starvation = 
they are habitually prone to little rebellions against the law; for 
they fly to arms on pretexts the most frivolous or the most flagrant. 
They have no “stake in the country,” not even that of their 
labour, for their labour tinds no employment. They have no in- 
terest in the preservation of order. War could scarcely entail 
worse horrors than that condition which, to use a cant phrase of 
the day, is the “normal state” of Tipperary or Cavan—where 
the farmer goes armed to his work, the Feuselold watches for the 
midnight assault, and the hunger of a devastated land reigns all 
round—terror, blood, and famine unceasing. Skirmishing even 
is some relief against the dreary monotony of despair. Actual 
war could have few additional terrors for people in such a state ; 
it might hold out some hopes: its blanks could not be more 
ruinous, but it would have some prizes for the bold and fortunate 
—some plunder, some ransacking of a convoy with food; for 
soldiers must be fed with provisions, though the mere Lrish people 
need not be, as they can make shift with sea-weed and such things. 

It must therefore be nothing but sheer want of determination 
and self-reliance that keeps the leaders among the Irish from 
consummating their rebelhon—nothing to arrest them but dread 
of the retributive power of England. at reflection might be to 
the Irish an instructive commentary on the character of those 
leaders who are idolized by one party or the other; to the British 
Government, who suffer the mass of the Irish people to remain in 
helpless and unhelped misery, a most instructive memento of 
ns a dangerous state. 





Although the results are not yet authentically known, the fate 
of the harvest is now pretty well decided; and, balancing the 
fluctuating and contradictory reports, the most probable conclu- 
siun is, that although the harvest will not be so abundant as the 
last two, or as this once promised to be, it will not be alarmingly 
deficient. The potato-crop is abundant; and on the whole the 
quality of the root appears to be good; but in many districts 
throughout Europe and America a peculiar disease has visited 
the flourishing plant, and spoiled a fine crop. An ingenious con- 
jecture imputes the disease to too much animal manure: the 
potato has, like all civilized creatures, (except the Irish, if they 
come under the term,) been diseased by over-feeding. And the 
worst of it is, that the diseased particles are supposed to be highly 
deleterious to the human constitution. No doubt, many discreet 
families will suspend the use of potatoes; and the price of corn 
is likely to be influenced by the greater resort to bread and flour. 

Meanwhile, it is curious to see new ideas breaking out here 
and there among the agriculturalists—new at least to them, 
though old enough to others. Lord Stradbroke lectures the 
farmers of Suffolk on the benefits of leases, and on the need for 
intelligence and diligence in farming; and the listeners heartily 
applaud. Captain Rous, also applauded, follows, with a discourse 
on the increase of population and the necessity of free trade in 
colonial produce; which, of course, though he does not seem to 
have said so, should include Australian wheat. 

Although, therefore, there is not positively a deficient harvest, 
in the strongest sense of the term, there is enough of difliculty 
and doubt to give a new impulse to the Corn question next 
session, 


Spain keeps up the burden of the national song—bull-fights 
and rebellion. Madrid has been in a state of revolt ; while the 
young Queen, all smiles and comfortable embonpoint, has been 


tend substantially to alter it, they shall continue it in such way | revelling in the sanguinary p easures of the amphitheatre, illu- 


as to make it conform to the letter of the law. They and the 
Repealers, therefore, have the common purpose of evading the 
law ; not a very “Joyal ” pursuit. 
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minations, dances, and such toys. In the midst of her fun, came 
as visiters the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, with the younger 
Duke of Aumale ; and rumour is busy with all sorts of guesses as 
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to the object of the visit. For the mere enjoyment of sport is 
never presumed in such cases: the children of royalty are under- 
stood to need amusement just as much when busy as at leisure,— 
like other spoiled children, who insist on keeping hold of their 
toys even at lesson-time. Narvaez is supposed to be foiled in 
some way by the progress of French influence among the bull- 
baitings of Pampeluna; while the insurrection is understood to 
be a successful trick on his part to bait a trap for the unwary. 
Appearances give colour to the latter ——- : there was an 
ostentatious absence of precaution until the moment of the out- 
break; yet at that very moment Government-troops showed 
themselves fully prepared, and the tumult was suppressed in an 
hour. A mutiny among the soldiers is said to have been the 
roximate cause. Very likely. Narvaez and his colleagues pro- 
ably deemed it easier to deal with a partial disorder of that kind 
than with areal popular revolt; andin the mean time the citizens 
of Madrid, prone to rise against Sehor Mon’s plan of taxation, 
were practically reminded of the dangers attending revolt, its 
suppression, and punishment. A few mutineers and rabble rioters, 
who will scarcely be regretted, will serve at the place of execution 
as examples to those citizens from among whose own ranks it 
might have been more hazardous to take any further examples. 
Not that Narvaez would entertain tender scruples; but there is 
a judicious economy even in bloodshed—as every bandit knows, 





There will probably be war between Mexico and the United 
States, however limited the means and adverse the interest of 
either country to any such absurdity. The Mexican people are 
mad with helpless exasperation, and their leaders are but too 
willing to take a ready opportunity to further schemes of personal 
ambition. And in like manner, it is supposed that President 
Polk and his partisans will not neglect the factious advantages 
offered by a popular war, its jobbing opportunities, so pleasant 
to the greedy adherents of all factions, and its exhaustless re- 
sources of “humbug.” American blood and treasure will be 
wasted ; but it will only be a vent for the waste energy—for the 
rougher and good-for-nothing part of the population. Mexico, 
as a state, may be destroyed; but is it not worth that to have 
opportunities for writing boastful messages to Congress, and list- 
ening to boastful songs about “ the star-spangled banner”? The 
best of the joke is, that Texas has no objection to be the scene of 
war: it shows what an uncomfortable country that must be 


already. 


The protracted hostilities on the banks of the Rio de la Plata 
have assumed towards the English a very ugly aspect. The par- 
ticulars are not generally known ; but the main facts prove that 
the state of matters is very bad. Rosas, the sanguinary tyrant 
of Buenos Ayres, formerly professed great friendship for the 
British ; but now his soldiers have turned their weapons against 
them, and some have been not only murdered, but subjected to 
the most atrocious indignities that can reconcile territied women 
to death. A Scotch tamily named Kidd has thus been sacri- 
ficed, in the district of San Vicente. Nor in commercial affairs 
has there been any improvement. Mr. Gore Ouseley arrived on 
the 23d of June, as the successor to Mr. Mandeville, and opened 
negotiations for the removal of obstructions to British commerce : 
he was met by no friendly spirit in the Argentine Government ; 
and he has sent home for instructions—until his receipt of which, 
British vessels were to remain with full cargoes undischarged ! 
What kind of instructions could Mr. Ouseley’s have been, if they 
did not prepare him for the alternative of a hostile reception! Is 
he as incapable as the Minister whom he was sent to supersede ; 
or is the Foreign Office as incapable as—the Colonial Oftice? 
Che Court. 
THE Queen and Prince Albert have remained in quiet at Osborne House 
enjoying almost daily exercise; though their privacy has been somewhat 
invaded by public business. 

Her Majesty held a Privy Council on Saturday. Prince Albert and 
many of the Cabinet Ministers attended. It was ordered that the Parlia- 
ment be further prorogued from ‘Thursday the 2d October to Thursday the 
27th November. 

Afier the Council, the Ministers returned to town; except Sir Robert 
Peel, who remained as a visiter. He departed for town on Tuesday, on 
his way to Drayton Manor. 

The Queen Dowager and the Dutchess Ida of Saxe Weimar paid a visit to 
the Queen and Prince Albert on Tuesday. They travelled by the South- 
western Railway, embarked at Southampton in the Fairy steamer, and 
landed at Osborne. After partaking of a déjeiner, Queen Adelaide and 
the Dutchess were conducted to Cowes by Prince Albert; and reémbark- 
ing, they returned to Bushy Park by the same way as when they came. 

The Queen Dowager and the Dutchess Ida repaired to Marlborough 
House on Wednesday. On ‘Thursday, they visited the Dutchess of Glou- 
cester. 

The Queen and the Dutchess, with the Princesses Anna and Amélie, left 
Marlborough House yesterday, for Witley Court in Worcestershire ; tra- 
velling by the Great Western Railway. 


The {Hletropolis. 


The revision of the lists of Parliamentary electors began in the Metropolis 
on Monday, and has proceeded daily; but the disputes, turning mostly 
upon trivialities, or on the driest questions of law, undecided by any final 
judgment, are quite uninteresting. 

The Proprietors of the Bank of England held a general meeting on 
Thursday, for the declaration of a dividend. The Governor proposed, on 
the part of the Directors, that a dividend of 3} per cent should be de- 
clared for the half-year; and he made an explanatory statement— 








| The dividend now proposed was out of interest and profits that had been re- 
alized. As had been intimated by his friend Mr. Cotton, when Governor, would be 
| the case, the Bank’s accounts were now made out differently from the practice for- 
merly adopted. Instead of calculating for a short time the profits in anticipation 
as to what the real amount applicable toa dividend might be, it was now settled 
by aseertained data, as the a of the Corporation showed them to be on the 
28th February and the 31st August; and the position of the operations of the 
Bank for the tirst half-year was most satisfactory. After providing for the divi- 
dend of the half-year and for the Income-tax, there would remain to be added to 
the “ rest” the sum of 15,3631. 14s. 8d. The gross amount of the rest on the 31st 
August last would therefore stand at 3,588,8871. 18s. 10d.: from which the half- 
year's dividend of 494,5091. 7s. 6d. would have to be deducted; making the 
balance of the rest at the date stated (the 31st August last) 3,094,378/. L1s. 4d. 
The Governor repeated, that after providing for the dividends, the balance of 
profits he had stated had been actually realized. 

Mr. Dyer suggested that the dividend should be increased to four per 
cent. ‘lhe Governor was in hopes that they would ere long be enabled to 
declare such a dividend. It should, however, be recollected, that the rate of 
interest had for some time been very low; and the proprietors ought to agree 
with the Directors that the Bank’s accounts showed a most satisfactory 
result. Mr. Clarke said that he would leave it to the discretion of the 
Directors. In reply to Mr. Fielder and other proprictors, the Governor 
said that the Branch Banks continued to be profitable: the establishment of 
a Branch Bank at the West-end had been under consideration; but as yet 
the Directors had come to no decision. The proposed dividend was una- 
uimously agreed to; the dividend-warrants to be ready on the Lith Oc- 
tober. 

Sir James Emerson Tennent was entertained by a party of his friends, 
at Lovegrove’s Hotel, on Wednesday, as a farewell on his departure for 
Ceylon, and an acknowledgment of his services in founding the Irish 
Society. Sergeant Murphy presided, with Dr. Croly in the vice-chair; 
and among the guests was Dwarkanauth Tajore, the great Indian banker; 
with several gentlemen of commercial, literary, aud professional distinction. 
Mr. Robert Bell read an address on presenting a splendid dessert service, 
valued at 700 guineas, the gift of the Irish Society; suitably acknowledged 
by Sir James. 











At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Mr. William Vickers, an 
Alderman of Sheffield, was tried on a charge of fraudulently obtaining a check for 
5002. from Messrs. Foster, brokers, of Tokenhouse Yard. Vickers obtained the 
check in exchange for one of his own on the London and Westminister Bank; 
stating that he wished to draw out all the money that he had deposited there, 
When his check was presented, it was found he kept no account at the bank; he 
had, however, got the money for Messrs. Foster's check. It appeared that, after 
this transaction, Messrs. Foster had made extensive purchases of Shares for the 
accused. It was alleged for Mr. Vickers, that about the time of this changing of 
checks, he had been temporarily insane; and it was suggested that Mr. W. 8. 
Foster, who had acted in the matter, had not understood Mr. Vickers’s proposition 
correctly. Mr. Vickers afterwards gave a check for the 5002, which Mrs. Fitch 
the wife of Colonel Fitch, had promised to honour; but on the Colonel's arrival 
from Madrid, he refused to ratify that promise: the result was this criminal prosects 
tion and a civil action for the money. An excellent character was given to the 
accused by several gentlemen. After a bricf consultation, the Jury acquitted 
him. 

Howard Augustus Styles was tried for forging the acceptance of Gunter and 
Company to several bills of exchange. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
transported for life. 

On Thursday, Louis John Lemoine and Thomas Jolin Hall were tried, the one 
for forging the signature of a Mr. Dethick to the contract-deed of the Portbury 
Pier and Railway Company, whereby he obtained an allotment of Shares; and the 
other for inciting Lemoine to commit the forgery. They were found guilty; but 
the Jury recommended them to mercy, on the ground that they had probably 
been the dupes of others. They were ordered to be imprisoned for two years. 

Charles Maynard, the estate-agent, pleaded guilty to an indictment charging 
him with bigamy. 

Yesterday, Charles Lander was tried for forging the name of Mr. De Lisle to 
the contract-deed of the South Midland Railway Company. Lander applied for 
an allotment of Shares in the name of Mr. De Lisle; and as that gentleman was 
known to be a merchant and banker, the shares were allotted, and Lander after- 
wards signed the deed. The case was clearly proved. The Jury returned a ver- 
dict of guilty; but recommended the convict to mercy, on the ground that he 
was apparently an instrument in the hands of other parties, and that there 
had not been suflicient care exhibited by the Railway Company. Mr. Justice 
Wightman did not coincide with the Jury’s view of the matter; but, in conse- 
quence of their merciful recommendation, he pronounced the comparatively mild 
sentence of transportation for seven years. 

One Garrett has been arrested for participation in the late robberies on the 
Great Western Railway; and he was examined at Guildhall Police-oftice on Wed- 
nesday. In his lodgings were found parcels and the remains of parcels which had 
been lost on railways; there were also four portmanteaus and one carpet-bag, and 
one of the portmanteaus had several Great Western Railway labels on it. The 
prisoner was remanded. 

At the Guildhall Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Denton, a paper-stainer of Lea- 
denhall Street, was tined 5/. for imitating a registered pattern for paper-hanging, 
which belonged to Mr. Boswell, of Dublin. Mr. Denton promised not to sell any 
more of the paper, 

At the Southwark Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Wardley, a person living at 
Paddington, made a complaint to the Magistrate against Mr. Cope, the Seeretary 
to che Anti-Bridge-Toll Association. He said that about five years ago he was 
solicited by Mr. Cope to subscribe towards a fund supposed to be raised for the 
purpose of opening Waterloo, Vauxhall, and Southwark Bridges. He not only 
gave several pounds himself, but solicited his friends to do so, and many subscribed 
several hundred pounds. He had since ascertained that it was a swindling 
transaction, and that the money was not expended for the purpose professed. He 
had made application to Mr. Cope, and had attended at the Mansionhouse about 
two years ago, when Mr. Cope removed his office from Queen Strect, Cheapside, 
to Agnes Place, Waterloo Road. He now refused to return the money to the 
subscribers, or to give them any satisfaction. Mr. Wardley thought several 
thousands of pounds had been collected; yet Mr. Cope reiused to give any ac- 
count of it. The Magistrate said, he would require Mr. Cope’s attendance on 
Monday. 

On that day, Mr. Cope attended, and gave a rather different aspect to the 
matter. It appeared that Wardiey had been employed by the Association as & 
canvasser; and he claimed a remuneration, which was denied to him. Mr. Cope 
declared that all the money collected, about 2,500/, had been expended in a 
legitimate way, and he was quite willing to give an account of it. The Association 
was governed by a body of respectable Directors. The Magistrate admitted that 
| no proof had been adduced that the money collected had been misappropriated ; 
| and there the matter terminated. 

The Globe, in a leading article, asserts that very improper methods were 
adopted to obtain subscriptions for the Association. “ We can tell Mr. Cope, if 
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as we know he is, ac quainted with some of the modes by which 
ignatures to the petitions, which they hawked about from 
| xtorted money from the timid, and wheedled it, by false- 
In one case, a tall stalwart fellow knocked at the door 
‘the writer of this article, and on its being opened by the 
servant forced himself into the er The mistress of the house came down | 
stairs. The petition was unrolled, and the lady urged to sign it. On this being re- | 
fused, a book was produced; a subscription was first solicited, and then impudently 
demanded, with a refusal to leave the house until it was obtained. Fortunately, 
the writer was within call; and the fellow was only too glad to es ape while search 
a policeman. Several such instances were published in letters 
Js, and more than one were brought before the Magistrates at 
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the police-courts. 
At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Tuesday, a boy was charged with obstructing 


the carriage-way in Chapel Street, St. Pancras, by exposing fruit for sale in a 

basket. The accused, with tears in his eyes, declared that he had no other way 

to get a living. The Magistrate, Mr. Combe, fined him éd.; and in detuult of 
- > - 








payment he was sent to prison. 

George Hill, the soldier who accused himself as the murderer of Eliza Grim- 
wood, has been discharged out of custody by the Magistrate at Southwark Police- 
office; evidence adduced proving the utter improbability of the declaration which 
the man made in Dublin. 





SS ee | 

A destructive fire, attended with the loss of at least one life, occurred at mid- | 
day on Tuesday, on the spacious premises of Sir Charles Price and Com- 

ny, oil and colour-merchants, in William Street, Blackfriars. The buildings 
extend from William Street to the river-side, and are bounded on one side by 
Messrs. Hoppes’s coal-wharf, and on the other by the City Gas-works. Between 
one and two o'clock, while the men were absent at dinner, an ostler disco- 
yered that a large brick building, used as a turpentine-warchouse, was on fire; | 
and in a few minutes there was a great blaze. Engines soon arrived, and among 
them the floating-engine; but the water seemed to make little impression, 
For some time the firemen continued to work without encountering any great 
obstacle, except sundry explosions caused by the bursting of oil and turpentine 
casks; but towards three o'clock a fearful noise was heard to proceed from the 
buildings on fire; the contents of one of the turpentine vats having ignited and | 
exploded, with a violent outburst of flames, At that time about thirty men were em- | 
poyed in pumping one of the Fire-Brigade engines; and to escape trom the flames 
many of them had no alternative but to jump into the Thames: a general rush 
was made to the water-side, and many persons threw themselves into the river; 
but the burning turpentine ran in the same direction, and on falling into the water 
floated along the surface, setting six or seven barges on fire. At a moderate cal- | 
culation, there must then have been nearly a hundred persons standing upon 
the different craft in the river, and to escape from being injured by the flames 
they also leaped into the river; but even there they were su:rounded with fire. 
A number of small boats quickly put off to render assistance, and several of the 
swimmers were rescued and conveyed in safety to the shore. The boat belonging | 
to one of the watermen who put off speedily became surrounded with fire and 
was ina blaze. Some hats were picked out of the river, for which owners could 
not be found. The engine which the men had abandoned was completely de- | 
stroyed by the fire, with the exception of the iron-work; and near the wreck was 
found the body of a man, literally burnt to ashes. There is little doubt that he 
was one of those who were working at the ill-fated engine; and that, instead «f 
jumping into the river, he became fixed against a wooden gate, compelled to 
remain in that situation until death terminated his sufferings. The fire was at 
Jength arrested just as it had laid hold of Messrs. Hoppes's premises; but it was 
not till seven o'clock that it was safely extinguished. The building in which the 
fire originated and its contents are entirely destroyed, the adjoir y premises in- 
jured, and several barges and the floating-engine much damage Sir Charles 
Price and Company are fally i isured. Some apprehensions were felt of an ex- 
plosion of the wa ‘in the gasometers at the City Company's works; and all the 
shopkeepers in the neighbourhood were requested to light up in order that the 

uantity of gas might be diminished; the gas was also allowed to escape at some 
Teton from the fire. 

There is every probability that only one life was lost. The remains of the 
individual who perished were recognized on Wednesday, by a brother and sister, as 
those of George Spencer, a young man who had been in the habit of earning small 
sums by attending at fires to work engines. The catastrophe is ascribed to the 
explosion of the large vessels in which the turpentine was kept: there were forty 
or fifty puncheons stored in the warehouse, with some ten tuns of cod-oil, and 
The origin of the fire is still unknown. 

None of the witnesses could tell the cause 
A ver- 








quantities of other oils. 

An inquest was held on Thursday. 
of the fire; though some surmised that it was spontaneous combustion. 
dict of “ Accidental Death” was returned. 

A dreadful disaster, involving the loss of seven lives, occurred at the Royal Ar- 
senal, Woolwich, about ten o'clock on Wednesday morning. While five men and 
two boys were engaged in the laboratory, extracting the composition from old 
fusees, from some unknown cause the mass of inflammable matter around them 
ignited, causing a territic explosion, and setting the building in flames. The Ar- 
senal engines were immediately set te work; and as soon as the fire had been 
sufficiently subdued, search was made for the people. They had all perished. It 
would appear that when the explosion took place they made a simultaneous rush 
towards the door. Unfortun itely, the door opened inwards, and to this cireum 
stance the destruction of the men is attributed. By the side of the door their 
blackened corpses were found, fearfully disfigured: their clothes, and even their 
boots, were either wholly or partially consumed, their bories literally roasted, and 
the flesh in many cases deeply cut; every particle of hair was consumed off their 
heads; and their features were so disfigured as to render their identification almost 
impossible. 

Lhe inquest commenced on Thursday; whea the Jury viewed the bodies, and 
they were identified. The inquiry was then adjourned. The Jury particularly 
observed that the shoes still on the feet of the deceased were thickly studded with 
nails; which must have been dangerous in a place where so much loose powder 
Was strewed on the floor. 

Yesterday, several officers were examined, and they d 
splitting the fusee; it is placed on a steel chisel fixed in a copper can, and then 
divided with a copper knife, strack by a wooden mallet, in a copper can, The 
smaller end of the fusee ought to be placed on the chisel; but it appeared that 
the men were seen to strike both ends of the fusee; which was considered dan- 
gerous. he steel chisel was lately introduced at the suggestion of Colonel 
Dansey; who said that it is not much more dangerous than copper, as the beat 
evolved by friction is almost as great in one case as in the other, The Jury, after 
deliberating for about three quarters of an hour, returned the following verdiet— 
“ That the deceased came by his death by the explosion of combustible materials ; 
but from what cause the explosion took place, there is no evidence to show.” They 
also added—* That the Jury in returning their verdict in the ease of John Crake 
beg to state, that without imputing any want of caution on the part of the au- 
thorities in directing the mode of carrying on the work which the deceased was 
engaged in, at the same time submit for their consideration the propriety of dis- 
Continuing the use of the steel chisel, and adopting, as formerly, the copper knife; | 
and also, that the men ought not to be allowed to work at such employment in 
nailed shoes or boots.” Colonel Cockburn, Director of the Royal Laboratory , said 
he would willingly adopt the suggestion of the Jury; but he intended in future to 
boil out the saltpetre, which would prevent any danger. 
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| was a population of not less than 300,000,000 souls. 
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A woman was drowned in the Thames, off Dyer's Wharf, on Sunday evening, 
in consequence of the drunkenness of three young men who were rowing a boat, 
The deceased, another female, and the three men, were returning from Woolwich; 
the men ran their vessel against a barge; the boat was upset; all the people were 
thrown into the water, and only four were rescued. 








The Provinces. 


At the meeting of the East Suffolk Agricultural Association, in Hales- 
worth, on Thursday week, the Earl of Stradbroke made a few remarks on 
the subject of leases which have attracted a good deal of attention. 

“ The objects of leases are threefold,—first, to enable and encourage the tenant to 
invest his capital, and to give him due and proper time to recover remuneration 
for that investment; secondly, leases are advantageous to the landlord, for they 
give him hope that his land will be better cultivated; and thirdly, they are bene- 
ficial te the poor, because they insure them better and more constant employment 
than they could otherwise secure. It is my fixed opinion that the landlord does 
not perform the duty he owes to himsell, the duty he owes to his tenant, or to the 
poor, unless he includes in the leases of his farms a clause to insure a certain 
portion of labour being continually employed on the land, the effect of which will 
be that the farms, if unhappily not renewed to the same parties, shall be given 
up in a good state of cultivation; and in such case the tenant ought to be entitled 
to adequate remuneration for the improvements he may have made. But I sub- 
mit, the practice would have a better effect still—it would encourage a desire to 
renew leases, and thus cement the affection and reciprocal feeling which are sure 
to be the result of friendly intercourse. lam aware there are in this count 
many energetic and skilful agriculturists who object to the clogging clauses —sue’ 
as the four-course system. But the difficulty the landlord has to solve is this— 
how is he to distinguish between a skilful farmer and a land-jobber ? It is true, the 
one may cultivate a farm without detriment to the land, while the other, resting 
upon his own judgment, may ruin it in eight years, or injure it so much that a suc- 
eveding tenant could not hire it without a great reduction in the rent. Gentlemen, I 
am then an advocate for the rotation of « rops as being most advantageous. * * * 
Phe next subject which I shall touch upon ts one which I think you ought to re- 
ceive as deserving your best attention: but whether you agree with me or not, 
you ought to receive it in the way in which I wish te impart it. It is a well- 
known fact that the farmers of the present day are superior to those of sevent 
years ago; but if it is the desire of the farmers of this generation, as indeed it 
must be, to witness theirsons stand in the honourable position that they themselves 








| hold, it will be necessary for them to pay the utmost attention to their education, 


and to see that they are not kept behind in the rapid course ef civilization, Al- 
ready there is established at Cirenc ster, in Gloucestershire, a college partl 
endowed, in which men of great science and professional skill have been enraged, 
and where young men can be boarded and educated for 301. a year, and instructe 
in every branch of agricultural knowledge; where they will be instructed in the 
difference and variety of the soil, and the effects of different manures; and where 
they will be instructed in all the branches of scientific knowledge connected with’ 
agricultural pursuits. Should these studies prove successful, they will produce @ 
set of young men capable of taking their position in society, and entering upom 
the science of agriculture as a means of livelihood, which cannot fail to have the 
most beneticial effect upon this kingdom.” 

All this was much cheered by the two hundred and fifty farmers pre- 
Captain Rous also made some remarks, which are rendered curious 





sent. 
by the circumstances. 

He contended that something must be done, if the population increased in the 
same ratio that it had of late years, to supply them with food, It was a well-. 
ascertained fact, that the inhabitants of this country were annually increasing to 
the extent of 400,000; and it was also well known that the resources of the country, 
though not developed to the extent to which they might be, never could be a 
to supply the wants of the people multiplying at such a rate. What, then, he asked, 
would be the case if this state of things existed forty years hence? The idea 
was a dreadful one to contemplate; and he was at a loss to conceive how any Mi-* 
nister of this country could lay his head on his pillow and regard such a prospect 
without a feeling of horror. (“ Hear, hear!” and cheers.) This country pre 
sented an anomaly to the practice adopted in all other countries similarly situate. , 
He would not contrast it with any European state: he would compare the prac-" 
tice with the Celestial Empire; and he was quite sure that the result would prove 
that the Government of China had far surpassed that of Great Britain in the 
measures they had taken to ameliorate the condition of the bulk of their people, 
What was the usual practice adopted in China in reference to the laws that regu- 
lated the importation of food? — It must be recollected that in that country there 
To provide that vast popu- 
lation with food, the Government of China not only threw open their ports for 
the admission of foreign vessels conveying rice and other artic les of consumption, 
but also relieved them from paying harbour-dues, or the other ordinary charges 
connected with the admission of those articles. Captain Rous concluded by ex- 
pressing a strong opinion in favour of a relaxation, at least, of the duties on colo- 








nial produce. 

The annual dinner of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Association 
took place at Beaconsfield on Tuesday; about one hundred and thirty 
country gentlemen sitting down to table, with the Duke of Buckiagham at 
its head. Before the dinner, there was a ploughing-match; the society 
giving 5. each to the successful labourers; while to the master who con- 
trives the implement used, a plough or some other agricultural machine is 
given. In proposing the toast of “ the Royal Buckinghamshire Agricul- 
tural Association,” the Chairman recounted what the society had done— 

From the period of the foundation of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural As- 
sociation, in 1834, a great deal of good had been effected by it. They had disposed 


| of rewards to the amount of 948/. 7s. Gd.; and it was a most gratifying inquiry to 


consider the several heads under which it had been laid out. Lo bringing up 
families, they had bestowed 1507 ; to single male-servants, 571; to singie female 
servants, 57/.; to servants working creditably under various masters, 15 +d. 108.; 
in cattle and live 1252; and to those who could obtain satisfactory certifi- 
cates of good behaviour during long service, 1682. Sach was some of the heads of 
their meritorious expenditure. No one inthe world could say that the mone vy had 
been ba ily bestowed. They had rewarded the industrious men of all parts of the 
country; ani they might depend upon it, that as long as good-feeling existed between 
the employer and the employed—between the farmers and their labourers—so 
long would their country prosper and be happy. For his own part, he was de- 
lighted to live in a county where that good feeling was so marked and healthy. 
For noone seemed to be backward in showing how ready he was to contribute to its 
existence. Their accounts were therefore in a flourishing condition; and he was 
sure they would think it a lamentable condition to be in if they were unable to do 
what the kindness of their hearts prompted them to. He finally hoped that the 
improvements everywhere being made in agriculture would strengthen the attach- 
ment of a labourer to his farm, and prove the means, in Buckinghamshire at least, 
of maintaining that adherence to tranquillity, for which its population was 80 
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The sittings of the Archwological Association (No. 2) closed on Monday: 
but there has been 
The most 


Several interesting communications had been read; 
little in the reports caleulated to interest the general reader. 


| stirring matter has been the dispute with the original society, the facts of 
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which have been somewhat more clearly explained. It seems that Mr. 
Wright gratuitously edited the Archeological Journal, a publication sanc- 
tioned by the Society, and published by Mr. Parker. He also edited a 
newer periodical, called the Archeological Album, published by another 
bookseller, who paid the editor. Mr. Parker feared that the new pub- 
lication would injure the other, and pointed out the fact; the Committee 
called upon Mr. Wright to withdraw from his paid engagement; whereat, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, indignant at the treatment of that gentleman, 
resigned the Presidency; and he was followed by a considerable number of 
seceders: they, as comprising a majority of the original founders and 
officers, claimed to carry with them the original title; and under that name 
they met at Winchester, to the number of about a hundred and fifty, a few 
weeks ago. They had reélected Lord Albert as President. The other 
section of the society, constituting the great numerical majority, say 1,650 
or 1,750, denied the authority of the seceders; and also, retaining the 
original title, met at Winchester. On Monday, the Marquis of North- 
ampton made some good-humoured allusion to the “ split,” justifying his 
own acceptance of the schismatic Presidency. He told how an overture 
had been made to accommodate matters by a mutual abandonment of the 
title. with hints at readmitting the seceders. Lord Albert declined con- 
cessions, and the negotiations came to nothing. Lord Northampton now 
suggested that the majority could afford to give up the mere name; and he 
proposed that the Association [No. 2] should be called “ The Archieo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain.” At the suggestion of a member, the 
words “and Ireland” were added, and the title was adopted. Thanks to 
the several officers and friends of the institution were then distributed, and 
the meeting broke up. 













































































































The Bishop of Exeter is at issue with the Vestry of St. Andrew's, Ply- 
mouth. The Churchwardens, with the concurrence of the Reverend John 
Hatchard, the Vicar, and of the parishioners, have reverted to an ancient 
custom, for which they allege a prescriptive right, of raising money for the 
repair and use of the church by means of a pew-rent. The Bishop declares 
such a practice to be an illegal abuse, and he has absolutely prohibited it. 
At a meeting of the Vestry, on Tuesday, the Vicar presiding, a resolution 
was adopted all but unanimously, strongly deprecating the course taken 
by Bishop Philpotts. 

A public meeting of the rate-payers and inhabitants of Rochdale took 
place in a large open space called the Butts, to hear a statement from 
the late Guardians, who had been prosecuted by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners for refusing to act under the new law. Mr. Whitaker, the Chief 
Constable, who was called to the chair, said that the meeting was held in 
order to enable the so-called “ Guardians ” to explain the precise position in 
which the district stood. From his statement it appears that the question 
of law is stili before the Court of Queen's Bench. Mr. Livesey made a 
atrong speech against the new Poor-law; in the course of which he stated, 
that only three persons had accepted the office of Guardian; and as one of 
those had since repented, there only remained two, James Holt and Samuel 
Brierley ; whose very names would become terms of reproach, infamy, and 
contempt. Mr. Livesey also said, he had just been told that there was a 
policeman present taking notes. He had no doubt he was a worthy tool of 
a bad cause. (Groans.) He cared nothing for policemen—(Shouts of 
execration)—he cared not for all they could do; the policeman was welcome 
to put down all he said. ‘The Chairman invited the amateur reporter to 
take his seat at the table of the regular reporters: but he declined, and, 
being assailed with hostile shouts, soon afterwards withdrew. Resolu- 
tions supporting the Guardians in the contest passed unanimously. 


Doncaster Races began on Tuesday. There had been some decided im- 
provements; among which was a large extension of the “enclosure,” in 
which the process of saddling was now performed. The attendance each 
day was considerable; and though not highly “fashionable,” there was an in- 
crease in the number of aristocratic visiters in comparison with last scason. 
The Fitzwilliam Stakes were won by Mr. Meiklam's Trueboy (J. Hutchin- 
son); a Match for 200/., by Mr. Clifton’s Nottingham (Whitehouse) beating 
Mr. Jaques’s Semiseria; the Queen's Plate, Mr. Cook’s Shadow (TI. Lye); 
the Cleveland Handicap, Mr. Meiklam’s Godfrey (T. Lye); Sweepstakes 
of 500/. each (3 subscribers), by Lord George Bentinck’s Ennui (Nat); 
Plate of 501, Mr. Dawson's filly by Sheet-anchor (Cartwright); Produce 
Stakes, Mr. Jaques’s Pedigree. But the principal race was that for the 
Champagne Stakes of 50/1. each, for which thirteen horses started— 
Berrinc—Even on Malcolm (notwithstanding he was coughing); 6 to 1 
against Peri colt; 7 to 1 each against Free Lance and Fair Star; 8 to 1 against 
Princess Alice; 9 to 1 against Prospect; and 10 to 1 against any other. 

Tut Race—Two or three false starts, and the final one so unsatisfactory that 
Malcolm and Fair Star got off badly, and Banana was left behind altogether. 
The trout rank at starting consisted of Free Lance, lago, Peri colt, The Traverser, 
and Stockport filly. Princess next, and the ruck, with the exceptions mentioned, 
laid up. They ran so at a strong pace to the distance; where Princess Alice 
joined the leading horses, took up the running half-way up, and won cleverly by 
a length; The Traverser beating Iago by a neck. Free Lance was a bad fourth, 
and Fair Star fifth. Malcolm made an effort at the turn, and at the distance was 
in the first rank, but gave way in a few strides, and was nowhere at the finish. 
Wednesday was the chief day; and the principal race was that for the 
Great St. Leger of 50/. each (101 subscribers); the owner of the second 
horse to receive 200/., the third to save his stake, and the winner to pay 
100/. towards expenses. Fifteen horses started. 

BretrinG—5 to 2 against Miss Sarah (at one time 2 to 1 taken): 4 to 1 


10 to 1 against Patasa (taken); 12 to 1 against Annandale (taken); 16 to 1 
against The Baron; 25 to 1 against Due-an-Durras; 30 to 1 against Mid-Lothian; 
35 to 1 against Fitzallan; 50 to 1 against Chertsey; 100 to 1 against Clear-the- 
way; 100 to L against June. 

fut Race—The start was undertaken by Lord George Bentinck; who, pre- 
viously to the saddling, assembled the riders in the weighing-room, and required 
them to draw lots for stations; seven to be in the first rank, and eight in the 
rear. This proceeding took up some time; and it was not until a quarter-past 
three that Dawson's horses, the last to make their appearance, were on the course. 
Having taken their preliminary canters, they were “dressed” by the noble 
starter in double ranks; paraded about half a distance down the course; brought 
back quiet as lambs, and in excellent order, to the post, and started at the first 
signal; all getting off capitally, except Clear-the-way and The Baron. Chert- 
sey, and two or three others belonging to the front rank, got away nearly abreast ; 
but before they had run fifty yards were passed by Twig, who took up the run- 
ning, and with Chertsey, Pantasa, Miss Sarah, Mid-Lothian, Duc-an-Durras, 
pit, and The Pacha many lengths in his rear, went at a strong pace over 
#nd almost to the turn. The “go” was by this time taken out of him, 
jowers closing up he fell back: but he had done all that had been ex- 
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against Mentor (taken); 8 to 1 against The Pacha; 10 to 1 against Weatherbit; | 





cted, namely, to cut out the work for The Baron; who caught his horses at the 
nill, and was now lying in the first ruck behind Mentor and Weatherbit. Che 
now took the lead, followed by Pantasa, Miss Sarah, The Pacha, Annandale, The 
Baron, and Duc-an-Durras; Mentor and Weatherbit next, and in good places: 
in this way they rounded the turn; on completing which, it did not require a ve! 
—— glass to discover that Chertsey, Duc-an-Durras, and Weatherbit had 
iad quite enough of it—in fact, they were unequivocally beaten before they were 
in straight running. The Baron, Miss Sarah, and Pantasa, were now fairly 
singled out; The Baron with his head in advance, and Pantasa, closely laid up 
with the mare. It was a fine race with this trio to the corner of the stand; 
where the mare, after defeating Pantasa, got her head first, and appeared to have 
the race in hand. From this point, however, she tired; and the _ eng heading 
her again at the centre of the stand, ran the longest, and ultimately, after one 
flourish of the whip, won cleverly by a length. Pantasa was beaten half-a-length 
for second; The Pacha fourth, Weatherbit a bad fifth, and Mentor sixth; the rest 
nowhere. The last horses in the race, and the worst, were Red Robin and Clear- 
the-way. The value of the stakes, 2,500/. It is stated that Mr. Watt, the 
owner of the horse, has not won a shilling in bets; but that his son has netted 
four or five thousand pounds. 

The other winners were these—the Municipal Stakes, Lord Chesterfield’s 
Arkwright walked over; Selling Stakes, Mr. Vane’s Valerian, (I. Butler.) 

On Thursday, the winner of the Scarborough Stakes was Sir J. Haw- 
ley’s Comrade (F. Butler) ; Three-year-old Stakes, Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s 
Chertsey (S. Templeman); Innkeeper'’s Plate, Mr. Jacques’s Semiseria; 
Great Yorkshire Handicap of 25/. each with 2007. added, the second to re- 
ceive 100/., and the winner to pay 30/. towards expenses, by Lord George 

Sentinck’s My Mary (Kitchener); Sir C. Monck’s Glossy (Cartwright) be- 
ing second. There were 59 subscribers; of whom 33 “ declared,” and 
thus saved 20/. of their stakes each. 

Betrinc—3 to 1 against My Mary; 3 to 1 against As-you-like-it; 5 to 4 
against Trueboy; 7 to 1 against Stomacher; 8 to 1 against Extempore; and 8 to 
1 against Glossy. 

Tut Race—Duc-an-Durras, Stomacher, Glossy, and Trueboy, went away 
together, and up to the gravel-road were so level that we could not make out 
that either had a decided lead. Glossy then went in front, but at the hill was 
headed by Trueboy, who made play over the hill; the Duke of Kent then went in 
front, and with Glossy, Trueboy, A -you-like-it, and My Mary in his track, eut 
out the work to the Red House; when Glossy again showed in front, but lived 
there only round the turn; My Mary then took the lead, keeping it to the end, 
and winning easily by a length; Glossy second, Trueboy a good third, Jenny 
Wren fourth, and As-you-like-it, fifth. Cartwright complained that My Mary 
crossed his track after taking the lead; but made no formal objection. 


Mr. Robert Gardner, the Preston manufacturer who voluntarily reduced the 
hours of labour of his workpeople, with advantage to all concerned, gave his 
factory-hands a treat on Saturday week. Seven hundred people of all ages as- 
sembled at six o'clock in the morning in the mill-yard, and walked thence in a 
cession, with banners, music, “ a large massive crimson crown,” a model of a ship, 
and a cotton-tree, carried by a Black boy in “full costume,” to the Fleetwood 
Railway station. At seven o'clock, a special-train started with the people for 
Fleetwood. On their arrival at their destination, they walked in procession to the 
Mount. Here there were various old English sports,—a foot-race, a crab-fish race, 
in which the competitors run on all-fours, a sack-race, a bell-ringing race, and 
foot-ball. Then came dancing, followed by a dinner for the grown-up a ge and 
buns and coffee for the youngsters. After dinner, six hundred were taken out to 
sea in « steamer, and they steamed round a ship bound for America. On 
returning to land, there was more dancing, with foot-ball playing, donkey- 
racing, and other rural sports. The party returned to Preston in the evening; ex- 
pressing great delight at their day's pleasure. 

We are happy to inform our readers, that Messrs. J. and T. Brocklehurst and 
Sons, of Macclestield, have agreed, at the request of their hands, to close a portion 
of their mills, in which about six hundred persons are employed, one hour per day 
earlier than heretofore. We hear that preparations are making to celebrate this 
auspicious event by a public entertainment.— Macclesfield Chronicle. 


The proceedings in the Andover Union Workhouse have been resumed in a 
strange way. In answer to Mr. Westlake, the Medical Officer, who declined to 
prosecute, and demanded a continued inquiry, the Poor-law Commissioners wrote 
a long letter, saying that they did not want to force upon him the functions of 
pennies, and promising to consider the renewal of the inquiry, should the 
Master not be suspended by the Guardians. At a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians on Saturday, a motion to suspend Mr. Macdougal was negatived by 


22 to 10; and on “Wednesday the inquiry was resumed. The defence 
was opened. The witnesses were—Sarah Annetts, one of the paupers 


employed as a servant in the Workhouse; Mr. Stephen Holley, a parch 

ment-maker, and his wife Elizabeth, Mr. Macdougal’s daughter; and some of the 
pauper women who had been servants to Mrs. Holley. Annetts and Mrs. Holley 
denied that any provisions had been sent to Mrs. Holley’s house, except one dish of 
dripping, to which Mrs. Holley confessed; and Mrs. Holley also ‘lenied the sending 
of TTithes and bedding; though she admitted that at the time of her marriage 
one bed had been sent. Some of the servants averred that they had slept at Mrs. 
Holley’s in sheets bearing the Union mark. Mr. and Mrs. Holley éninel that 
they had bought all their provisions at houses in London and other towns; but, 
having paid ready money, they had no bills to produce. The inquiry was ad- 
journed for a week, to give Mr. Macdougal further time for his defence. 


The “ Queen's Own” line of railway, which consists of a branch or extension 
from the terminus of the South-western Railway at Gosport into the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Establishment, constructed for her Majesty’s accommodation 
on her visits to Portsmouth or the Isle of Wight, was opened on Saturday; when 
a special train, which arrived from London at a quarter before eleven, conveyed 
the Cabinet Ministers to the Council held at Osborne House at one p.m. The 
Ministers expressed their satisfaction to the Directors at the increased facilities 
which this line would afford for the Queen's privacy and convemence. The railway 
originated in a suggestion made to the Directors by Prince Albert on one of the 
Royal visits to the Isle of Wight. The length of the new rail, from the Gosport 
terminus to the pier or stage in the Clarence yard, is about six hundred yards: 
it goes through the Gosport fortifications, and, crossing the moat upon piles, a 
bridge or tunnel admits the train through the lines; thus the upper part of the 
works is not interfered with, and the promenade is left for the public, as before. 
The whole of the cost of construction is under 8,000/. 

General Pasley inspected the Tunbridge Wells branch of the South-eastern 
Railway on Saturday, as a preliminary to its opening. He expressed himself sa- 
tistied with its stability and condition. The length of the branch to the proposed 
permanent station is five miles; but it is at present open to the temporary station 
at Jenkwood's Spring, situated about a quarter of a mile from the town. The 
permanent station will be in the centre of the town; it is approached by a tunnel, 
eight hundred yards long, under a portion of the town. The works to the tem- 
porary station are heavy, there being half-a-million yards of earth-work or eut- 
tings, chiefly in rock. “There is also a tunnel of a quarter of a mile near Lomer 
Hill Park, and a brick viaduct two hundred and seventy yards long and forty feet 
high. The line was commenced in July 1844, as a single line, exactly twelve 
months before the Act was obtained; and in April 1845, it was determined to 
make it a double line. The cost to Jenkwood’'s Spring, including land, bas been 
100,0002., and the extension into Tunbridge Wells will be 80,000/. more, 
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A very alarming accident occurred on the Midland Railway, on Saturday night, 
caused by the villanous act of some perso or persons unknown, Close _y the 
Holines station, a short branch connects the Sheffield and Rotherham Railway, 
which now belongs to the Midland, with the main line at Masborough. At halt- 
_a train, consisting of three passenger-carriages, with sixty or 
arcel-van, and eleven baggage-waggons, left the Sheftield 
station to ‘oin the down-train from London, due at Masborough at eight; with which 
it was to proceed forward to Leeds. The parcel-van and waggons were placed 
next to the engine and tender, and the passenger carriages at the tail of the 
train. When the train arrived at the Holmes station, the engine-driver, in con- 
formity with the general orders from the su erintendent of the line, slackened his 
speed, as in passing from the Sheffield and Rotherham line to the branch there is 
a very sharp curve round the corner of the station. At this place the train was 
not going at 4 greater spec d than ten or eleven miles an hour; and had not passed 
the station more than fifty or sixty yards, when it was suddenly stopped by some 
obstacle, and the engine and tender, with the force of the shock, were lifted off 
the rails and thrown on their broadsides across the up and down lines; the en- 

ine-driver and the fireman were thrown a distance of ten or twelve yards, and 
ay insensible for some minutes; three of the luggage-waggons and the parcel- 
van were thrown off the line; and the guard, who was seated on the last carriage 
but one, with his back to the engine, was thrown with great violence upon the 
roof of the carriage in front of him, but fortunately escaped injury by catching 
hold of the rails on the topof the carriage. Two of the waggons were smashed 
to pieces, and a third was rendered useless by the concussion. The shock was felt 
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severely by the whole of the passengers. The engine-driver and stoker were found | 


to have received only some contusions. Search was made to ascertain the cause 
of the accident; when it was discovered that a set of “ points,” used for putting 
waggons on a side-line, had been wedged open with an iron “ chair” and a piece 
of limestone, so that it was impossible for a train to pass over without being 
thrown off the lines. The Company have offered a reward of one hundred gui- 
neas for the detection of the offenders. 

Prince George of Cambridge was among the passengers of a train which suf- 
fered a violent collision at the Oakenshaw (Waketield) station, on the Midland 
Railway, last Wednesday. The train from Leeds to Derby which was dve at 
half-past ten o'clock a.m. did not arrive until twenty minutes after its 
time; and as there were a great number of passengers from Oukenshaw to the 
Swinton (Doncaster) station, on account of the races, at least twenty minutes 
more elapsed without any immediate appearance of moving on. At this moment, 
the train from Hull came up, following on the same line of rails; and it dashed 
into the carriages of the Derby train. Mot fortunately, several of the other car- 
riages of the Derby train had been drawn back from the main body, in order that 
others might be placed between. — These carriages received the blow; but having 
some space to be driven forward before they struck the other portion of the train, 
the force of the concussion was materially lessened. Moreover, the Hull train 
was slackening its speed to stop at the station. Nevertheless, the shock was 
severely felt even in the carriages most remote: and many of the passengers were 
much shaken and bruised. Prince George of Cambridge was in his own carriage, 
which stood open, on a truck, at the extreme end of the Hull train. He did not 
sustain any particular inconvenience; but, like everybody else, he looked ex- 
cessively | a'e. 

The station of Oakenshaw is close to a bridge, at the end of a deep cutting, 
through which there is a great curve; so that it is impossible for the driver 
to see the signals until almost close on the spot. 

An alarming accident, but, fortunately, attended with no serious injury 
to any person, occurred at the Tottenham station of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, on Wednesday evening. ‘Two horse-carriages and a second-class carriage 
had been detached from a train, and were in course of being removed from the 
up-line when a train from Cambridge came up. The two men who were moving 
the carriages were obliged to desist for their own safety: the engine-driver did all 
he could to check the velocity of the train; but nevertheless, the engine dashed 
into a horse-carriage, breaking it to pieces, tore up part of the platform of the 
station, and then turned off right across the lines of rail. 
gers were much shaken and terrified. Mr. Hewlett, clerk at the station, and a 
man named Marshall, were discharged on Thursday, by order of the Directors; 
as the accident is imputed to their negligence. 

A labourer named Nixon was sent into the railway-tunnel at Liverpool on 
Saturday morning, to sand the rails, as they were wet. A pilot-waggon passed 


Of course, the passen- | 
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knowledge. There are some engines that when there is too much water the 
whistle will not sound.” [Mr. M'Connell, the superintendent of locomotives on 
the line, said—* The whistle of no engine will sound if too full of water.”) He 
had been employed on the line for twelve months; and during that time the 
number of men had been increased. Mr. M‘Connell deposed that he had a good 
character with Ward when he engaged him; and he considered him to be a ‘man 
of considerable experience in the management ef an engine. He thought it 
would have taken as much time to fill up the fire of engine No. 75 as it o copied 
to traverse the distance between Eckington and Defford. An engine-driver was 
discharged in 1842, for running past a signal at Stoke; and in several instances 
drivers had been suspended for disobedience of orders. Every case where disobe- 
dience of signals had been reported had been investigated, and when proved pun- 
ishment followed. If there had been a “ siding ” on the down-line at Defford, the 
accident, in all probability, would not have occurred; but the Company have not 
land to make a “siding” at that spot on the down-line. Thirty miles an hour 
was too great a speed for a luggage-train; twenty should be the maximum. En- 
gine-drivers are a class of men that he should like to see better paid and better 
educated. [The pay of the drivers on this line is 7s. aday; of the stokers, 3s. 6d.] 
A means of communication between the guard and the driver was very much to 
be desired, and he hoped it would soon be effected. Two other witnesses were 
examined, but nothing new was elicited. The inquiry was then adjourned to 
Wednesday. 

The inquiry was resumed on Wednesday. A labourer declared that the lug- 
gage-tram was going very fast—as fast as he ever saw a train go. Mr. M’Con- 
nell explained, that when he had said luggage-trains should not go at a rate of 
thirty miles an hour, he did not mean that such a speed was dangerous, but that 
it was not economical. Mr. Dore, the Defford station-master, said he had known 
ignals to be disregarded five or six times during eighteen months: he had com- 
plained to the chief officers, but never received any reply ; he thought his complaints 
could not have reached the proper quarter: they only brought him into discredit 
with the engine-drivers, and so he had not made any on some occasions. Guards 
and others had said he was “making himself busy.” About a week before the 
accident, a driver had passed the station without heeding a signal to stop. He 
did not report that case. It was certainly a dereliction of duty on his part. He 
did not think he had sufficient hands at the station. His duties commenced at 
five o'clock in the morning and closed at ten at night—except on extraordinary 
occasions! Mr. M*Connell, and Mr, Sanders, the Secretary, declared that they 
had never received any letters of complaint from Mr, Dore; but they promised 
that the matter should be inquired into, to ascertain if they had been suppressed 
by those whose conduct was complained of. Mr. Sanders declared that no redue- 
tion of the working staff on the Railway had taken place. General Pasley had 
made three suggestions, one referring to the necessity for additional “ sidings” at 
the stations where practicable; another to the propriety of not bringing trucks upon 
the main line until the trains had stopped; and the third, to the desirableness of 
resorting to the old mode of signal-lamps upon posts. Orders had been given by 
the Company to carry out the last two recommendations immediately; and the 
first would meet with speedy consideration, 

The inquest closed on Thursday. Some witnesses were reéxamined at great 
length, but nothing very material was elicited. The Jury consulted for three hours, 
and then returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” with a deodand of 1,5002 on 


the engine of the luggage-train. 

































Several persons have been seriously injured by a cart accident, one fatally, at 
Stannington, in Yorkshire. Nine people were in the cart, with the body of a 
child which they were taking to be buried. The route was through a steep and 
rough lane, and a man was leading the horse, when the animal became restiff; 
in the effort to restrain him, the bit was pulled out of his mouth, the bridle over 
his head, and the blinkers from his eyes; he dashed down a declivity, and the cart 
was violently thrown over on the stony road, One woman died the following day, 
after giving birth to a dead child; another suffered a fracture of her wrist, the 
hip of a third was dislocated, and a girl's face was dreadfully disfigured, while 
five other persons were more or less injured. 

A waggoner has been killed at William’s Hill, in Hertfordshire, in showing off 
the power of his horses to come down a hill without being checked. The horses 


| began to trot, and soon he lost all power over them; he went to the head of the 
| leaders, but could not stop them until they ran foul of a public-house on the 


through the tunnel half-an-hour after; the driver felt a slight obstruction on the 


rail, and heard a noise like the breaking of a piece of wood. A man was sent 
with a light to e 
he found Nixon lying across the down-rails, with one foot on one rail and his 

right hand upon the other rail. He was quite dead and cold. His right hand 

was completely crushed, and his left jaw broken. There was also a wound 

upon the forehead, and another upon the back of the head. A wooden lamp was 

found near him; which was doubtless the obstruction that the waggon met with. 

The inquest was begun on Monday, but was adjourned to afford time for a post 

mortem examination; it being surmised that the wounds wpon the deceased were 

not sufficient to cause death, and that he must have fallen m a fit, which was 

probably fatal. 

One man has been killed, and another much injured, his thigh having been 
fractured, at the works on the Salisbury and Bishopstoke Railway. A number of 
labourers were cutting down a chalk-hill at Peterstinger, near Salisbury, and a 
large mass of the chalk which they liad undermined fell upon them. 

The inquest on Ward the engine-driver and Mills a carpenter, killed by the col- 
lision on the Bristol and Birmingham Railway at Defford, on the 30th August, was 
resumed on Monday. James Baird, Ward's stoker, who had sustained the injury 
of a broken arm, was examined. He gave this account of the accident. “1 knew 
Joseph Ward when living. He was driver of the engine No. 75. 1 was stoker 
to that engine. On the 30th August, we left Gloucester, following shortly after 
the mail-train, which left at nine o'clock that night. Ours was a special goods- 
train, consisting of twenty tracks: eighteen were loaded, and two empty; they 
were loaded with wood and iron rails. We came on towards Bredon; when the 
pumps of the engine failed, and Ward, the driver, would not allow me to put more 
fire into the engine, because he thought we should have to pull it out. We then 
came on towards Eckington; and, finding the pumps of the engine working very 
well, he said we would put more fire in; and I accordingly did so. Then, on 
passing Defford station, I had been putting fuel on; and Ward said there was some- 
thing wrong. 1 was engaged in putting fuel on between Eckington and Defford, 
about a mile apart: my head was down, and on passing the Defford station, Ward 
said there was something wrong. I looked, and saw Ward shut the steam off the 
engine; and I was instantly tossed somewhere, and knew nothing else. I can't 
say if he reversed the engine, but believe he made his way to the lever for that 
purpose. ‘The first thing that I recollect was finding myself on the ground, and | 
some person pulling at me. . 








Ward was perfectly sober when we left Gloucester.” 
He saw no signal, because his head was bent down while engaged in supplying fuel. 
He said he could not tell how fast they were going at the time of the accident; | 
but on being pressed, he thought it was thirty miles an hour. If Ward had been | 
attending to his duty as driver, and if the lights had been in their proper place, 
he would have seen them. He had never been on an engine which passed a 
signal unheeded. “On our approach to the Defford station, there was no whistle 
from the engine which I was on. It is the engine-driver’s duty to sound the 
whistle on approaching every station. He never approached any station before, | 
to my knowledge, without sounding the whistle. He sounded the whistle that | 
night at every station except at Detlord. That 1am certain of, to the best of my 


samine the spot; and, about a quarter of a mile from Edge Hill, | 


wayside. He was crushed against the wall, one shaft having run into his bowels, 
Every assistance that the place could render was given; but he died after a short 
period of the most agonizing torments. 

The little market-town of Moretonhampstead, in Devonshire, which is situated 
on an eminence about twelve miles from Exeter, has suffered a disastrous visita- 
tion. Shortly after midnight on Saturday morning, a bakehouse caught fire; as 
the roofs of the neighbouring dwellings were thatched, the flames soon extended ; 
for six hours the conflagration spread froin house to house, and it was not arrested 
iill some of the buildings yet untouched had been pulled down, About fifty houses 
The buildings generally were insured; but their contents, 
The fire produced an immense 





have been destroyed. 
principally belonging to poor people, were not, 
blaze, which was visible for many miles around. 

An Irish labourer has been drowned in the river Dun, at Mexborough, in York- 
shire, in attempting to eros» the stream on some stones, in order that he might 
save a penny, the cost of the ferry. He had several pounds on his person; but he 
was noted for his parsimonious disposition. 

Three lives were lost in Plymouth Sound, on Sunday evening, by the upsetting 
of a boat. Mrs, Graham, the wife of one of the a of the Breakwater 
Lizhthouse, was returning to the shore from a visit to her husband, accompauied 
by ler son, a boy six years of age, and a waterman; by some means the boat 
was swamped, and all perished. The first intimation which the father re 
ceived of the bereavement, was secing the corpse of his son washed up on the 
breakwater in the morning. 

Mrs. Theobald, of Feltham Lodge, Hounslow, well known to those who hunt 
with the Queen's hounds as a good horsewoman, was killed last week at Hanworth 
by her horse's falling in a stuoble-field. She had gone into the field to try the 
horse; be fell, and the lady was thrown on her head with great violence. From 
the evidence given at the inquest, it appears that the saddle gave way when the 
horse fell; and thus the rider, although a good horsewoman, lost her seat. 
Mrs. Theobald was a widow, and in her twenty-ninth year, 

The farm-buildings and the crop of a hundred acres of land at Old Park Farm, 
Great Waltham, were destroyed by fire on Sunday. It is feared that the fire was 
wilful. 

On the last day of the year 1844, Mr. Thomas Peacop, a young partner in the 
firm of Golding and Company, corn-merchants, residing at New Ferry, near Bir- 
kenhead, was waylaid on his way home, about ten o'clock in the evening, and 
beaten to such a degree that he died a few days after from a fracture of the 
base of the skull. No clue could be obtained for the discovery of the murder- 
ers, though a reward of 100d. was offered for their apprehension to any one except 
the man who struck the fatal blow. A few days ago, a letter was sent to the 
Governor of Birkenhead Gaol by one Michael Burns, living in Dublin, con- 
fessing that he was of the party concerned in the affair. That person was in 
consequence brought to Birkenhead on Sunday morning; and on his information 
three other persons were apprehended. Their names are Patrick Tallant, William 
Nowlan, and Robert Lynch, all Irishmen; the two former being engaged at the 
works of the Birkenhead Gas and Water Company, and the other at the brick- 
fields of Mr. J. R. Pim, at New Ferry. On Monday, they were placed before the 
Magistrates at the Police Court; and remanded, in order to afford time to produce 
the necessary witnesses. 
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The examination of the prisoners began on tuesday. They declared that they 
were not guilty. The evidence given descrived the murder of Mr. Peacop, but 
was not very cogent in proving the accused to have been the criminals. 

On Wednesday, Burns, the approver, described the robbery and murder of Mr. 
Peacop. ‘Tallant proposed to him to rob Peacop, and he met that prisoner and 
the two others fur the purpose. Lynch and Nowlan ill-used Mr. Pe 
Nowlan struck a man who came to his assistance. Burns got 5s. as his share of 
the plunder. He afterwards went to Dublin; made a confession to his priest, 
and was ordered to inform the Magistrates of the crime that had been committed. 
Cross-examination did not shake the man’s testimony. He and Lynch had in- 
tended to rob Mr. Peacop before, but an opportunity did not occur. All four 
swore to stand by each other. ¢ Bi l 
posed to finding suspicious weapons at Lynch’s house. The prisoners were re- 
manded for a week. They were sent off to Chester for security, the populace of 


eacop, and | 


The Superintendent of the Birkenhead Police de- | 


the town being greatly excited in their favour; so much so, that military aid had | 


been obtained to prevent any outburst. 





IRELAND. 

His Excellency the Grand Master held a chapter of the Order of St. 
Patrick at two o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, in Dublin Castle. The 
Earl of Clare and the Marquis of Ormonde were installed Knights with 
the usual formalities. There are not two of the Irish nobility upon whom 
this honour could have been more appropriately conferred: both are ex- 
cellent landlords, and, as fur as practicable, constant residents in their 
native country.— Times. 

The “concursus” for the election of candidates to the vacant Profes- 
sorships in Maynooth College, which commenced on the Sth instant, closed 
on the 12th. For the fourth chair of Theology, created under the enlarged 
grant, there was no contest; and the Reverend Thomas Furlong, who had 
been successively Professor of Humanity and Rhetoric and belles Lettres, 
was elected. For the two other vacant Professorships there were seven 
candidates, and the struggle was very severe. The Reverend Mr. Belian, 
of the diocese of Meath, who had only just completed the ordinary course 
of the College, was elected to the chair of Logic; and the Reverend Mr. 
Gargan, of the diocese of Meath, Professor of Philosophy in the Irish 
College at Paris, was elected to the chair of Humanity. A number of 
distinguished literary men, unconnected with the College, were present 
during the concursus. 


By direction of the Lord Chancellor, a swpersedeas was forwarded, on 
Tuesday, to Mr. Robert Caldwell; who has been removed from the com- 
mission «f the peace for the county of Fermanagh, at his own request. 

The subjoined resolutions were adopted at the meeting of gentlemen 
representing the Orangemen of Ulster, held in the Town-hall of Eunis- 
killen on the 27th August, “ for the purpose of taking into consideration 
how far a union of all those who are ready to make common cause in up- 
holding the religion of the Reformation would be formed in strict sub- 
serviency to the laws.” The Earl of Enniskillen presided. 

“That the cireumstances of the times render it absolutely necessary that a 
closer union should be formed among all classes of her Majesty's loyal and at- 
tached subjects in this country, in order to preserve inviolate the Legislative Union, 
and the blessings of civil and religi 
union necessary among all those who are ready to make common cause in uphold- 
ing the religion of the Reformation, 

“ That in order that any union formed among us should be firmly established 
sand produetive of beneficial and lasting results, we are persuaded it must be 
formed on that precept of the Bible, ‘ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake’; and therefore, taking this precept as our guide, our union 
shall be formed in strict subserviency to the existing laws of the realm. 

“That inasmuch as the existing laws render the Orange Institution, as 
originally constituted, illegal, we do hereby appoint a Committee for the purpose of 
considering under what appellation the society shall be designated, and upon what 
legal principles such a union can be formed, and for the drawing up rules and 
regulations for the conduct of such union; and that the said Committee be em- 
powered to submit such rules and regulations to eminent counsel for their direction 
and opinions as to their strict legality and conformity to the law, and take such 
Steps as may be necessary to carry out these resolutions. 

“© That the Committee ge to carry out the foregoing resolutions consist of 
Reverends 8. Smith, George W. Welsh, H. Hamilton junior; and Messrs. N. Arch- 
dall, S. Y. Johnston, and J. Wood, whose exertions are to be confined to the county 
of Fermanagh; and that Mr. William Dane be requested to act as Secretary to said 
Committee. 

“ That we look with the greatest confidence to obtaining the codperation of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, in carrying out the principles of these 
resolutions.” , 

Subsequently this resolution was adopted by the Committee— 

“ The Committee appointed at the aforementioned meeting having met, it was 
resolved that the ancient appellation of ‘Orange’ is the best by which any union 
of all classes of loyal Protestants can be designated, and that certain rules and 
regulations, suggested and agreed to by the Committee for the proposed union, 
should at once be submitted to eminent counsel.” 

“ Grand Orange Lodges” are in full operation in the counties of Lon- 
donderry, Fermanagh, Antrim, Monaghan, and Cork. 











The Dublin Evening Mail intimates, in rather a jocose style, as if the 
writer could not keep his countenance, that Mr. James Watson, the Orange 
martyr, is about to canvass the county of Antrim as a Parliamentary can- 
didate! 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter was read 
from Mr. O'Connell, in which he made another sally against Mr. Johu 
Reynolds; promising to refute that gentleman's charges against the Cor- 
poration of Dublin. He announced that he should be in Dublin on Satur- 
day next, and that he should first attend three mouster-meetings in Tip- 
perary, Mayo, and Kerry. Among other business, was a long commentary, 
by Mr. John O'Connell, on the Commissioner of the Times; in whose 
letters he did not fully concur, but he promised to that gentleman the 
lasting gratitude of Irishmen if he should succeed in raising in England 
acry of execration against the heartless landlords of Ireland. The rent 
for the week was 2391. 

The “ Young Ireland ,” section of the Repeal party has sustained a great 
loss in the premature d ath of Mr. Thomas Davis, a principal writer in the 
Nation newspaper; deeply regretted not only by his immediate political 
friends, but by all who were acquainted with his personal worth and abilities. 
The Dublin Pilot thus pays tribute to a departed coadjutor, with whom 
that steady organ of the “ simple Repealers” once had some serious dif- 
ference— 

“We may with truth say that Thomas Davis perished in the service of his 
country. His labours were incessant: they extended into every fie'd— olitics, 





litcrature, science, history, art. social reunions, and wherever they were employed, 
one object cheered and stimulated them, one sole guerdon was sought as their 
reward—the elevation of Ireland. His last labour—suspended by his illness, and 
now left for ever unfinished by his death—was The Life of Wolfe Tone, 
intended to be published as the November number of Duffy's Library of Ireland. 
The earlier part of the manuscripts hould have been in the printer’s hands in the first 
week of the next month: he was smitten with sickness—fever—in the middle of 
this. After a few days’ struggle, he partially shook off the first rade grasp of 
diserse. He believed that he had conquered it, and he resumed a labour that he 
loved. He wrote the dedication, which is to the Irish People, of a second edition 
of his collection of Curran’s Speeches. The manuscript of this dedication wag 
forwarded to his publisher so late as Saturday evening. But he had long over- 
tasked himself; his overwrought energies sunk in the last conflict, and he died 
for the country which he served while living, and which he perished in endeavour- 
ing to exalt. 

“ He was a native of Mallow, in the county of Cork, but had been for many 
years a resident of Dublin. His death, though it has come on the public by sur- 
prise, was scarcely of a sudden character. He was first taken ill on Monday 
week. On Thursday, his struggle with disease was so far successful that he was 
out for a few hours; but he was conscious that his constitution had no longer its 
wonted powers. Meeting John O'Connell on that day, he expressed his conviction 
that his work was ‘telling against him.’ That evening he relapsed; but was still 
s0 hopeful of recovery, that ou the following day, in writing to a friend, he spoke 
cheertully of lis anticipated restoration to health, and added a wish that his ill- 
ness should not be publicly mentioned, for he hoped to be in a few days ‘ once 
more at work for Ireland.’ But the disease proved too strong for him; he gradu- 
ally sunk under it. At half-past six yesterday [Tuesday ] morning, the struggle 
terminated; and Thomas Davis, with all that Nature had given him of gifts and 
that labour had accumulated of knowledge and accomplishments, had ceased to 
exist, at the early age of thirty-one.” 

At an extraordinary mecting of the Repeal Association, on Wednesday, 
Mr. John O'Connell delivered a long speech on the mournful event, and 
proposed an address to the Repealers recommending their attendance at 
Mr. Davis's funeral; which was unanimously agreed to. 

The Kighty-two Club have also resolved to attend the funeral, in uni- 
form, with crape round the left arm. [Even at such times, harping on 
military millinery! ] 












The first of the Times Commissioner's letters this week, on the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, is dated from Dunfanaghy, in Donegal; and 
is a critical examination of “ the tenant-right ” of Ulster, its nature, merits 
and demerits. Early in the letter, he says— 

“ In parts of Ulster to the East, it is founded chiefly on improvements made by 


| the tenant on his farm, which the outgoing tenant claims the right to sell. About 


g 
gious liberty; and especially is combination and | 


| landlord, 


the centre of Ulster, it is founded chiefly on the competition value of the land over 
and above the rent demanded. To the West of Ulster, it is founded chiefly on 
the right of possession, or peaceable possession, or on the ‘ good-will’ of the farm, 
as it is termed. In various parts of Ulster, it is affected by the character of the 
landlord, and by the amount of rent exacted: it also depends in amount on 
agricultural prosperity, on a supposed jaterest in the®soil, and on locality. But 
more or less in all parts it has some foundation on each of these considerations. 
I shall, however, give you an authority for each of these views, as it is very pro- 
bable that most of them will be contradicted.” 

This is made out by documentary evidence, mainly from the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1844, on the ‘Town-land 
Valuation of Ire land. Among strong objections which the writer urges 
against the tenant-right, is the fact that it discourages improvement by the 
It also neutralizes the advantage to the tenant of having a good 
landlord— 

“Suppose the tenant of ten acres of land gives for a farm under the first land- 
lord 10/. an acre for the tenant-right, or 1007. The interest on LOO/. at Sd. per 
cent is 51. per annum; which in Ireland the farmer could at least obtain for the 
use of his money. He therefore sacrifices 51. a year interest; which added to his 
rent of 102 makes him pay 15/. a year for the use of his land. But 152 a year 
is just 30s. an acre, the amount which the hard landlord screws out of his tenants: 


| but under the hard landlord the tenant-right is, perhaps, worth little or nothing; 


thus the tenant-right tends to equalize the position of the tenants to that condition 
which the hardest landlord imposes on them. A good landlord, therefore, sees it 
is of no use to have low rents, for the tenant-right equalizes the rents; and he is 


| induced to increase his rents to keep down the value of the tenant-right, which 


| that there are two sides to every bargain; and, though it may be very ple 


It must be borne in mind 
nt 
to the outgoing tenant to receive a high value for his tenant-right, it is just 
ruin to the incoming tenant, who perhaps borrows money to pay it, and who is 


consumes the capital of his tenants to no advantage. 





| consequently steeped in poverty for the rest of his life.” 


The Commissioner insists on the practical influence of race in the social 
aspect of Ireland— 

“It is the nature of the menon the East coast of Ireland, by their activity, their 
enterprise, their intelligence, and their industry, to rise to wealth and to prosperity 
—to push themselves—to accomplish greatness. It is their history in every 
quarter of the known world where they have been placed. It is the natwre of the 
men on the West coast to cling with strong affection und prejudice to old habits, 
to their land, to their kindred. Enterprise is foreed upon them; they do not seek 
it as one of the pleasures of existence. The middle elasses live by subletting, and 
subletting, and again subletting the land at increased rentals. ‘This is the extent 
of their enterprise. My letter is already too long, or I would quote several 
amusing instances of this. ‘The poorer classes, who have to pay all these rentals, 
cling to the land, and to one another. As they inerease, they divide and sub- 
divide the patch of land they possess; they submit to live on poorer and poorer 
food; still they cling to the land, and subdivide it with their children, till rent no 
longer exists, the land will not keep them, and all starve together. 7 /icir highest 
ambition and enterprise is to obtain ‘a blanket and a shelter for Sally, 
and potatoes for themselves and children. ‘This was positively the fact at 
Taniwilly, near Killybegs, in this county, on a property belonging to the Board 
of Edneation. The people being left to themselves, subdivided their land 
till they could pay no rent, and at length it would not keep them; and they were 
found a year or two ago by the Poor-law Commissioners lying in their huts w ith- 
out food or clothes, all starving together in the most frightful state of destitution, 
Phere are numerous instances of the same result when the inhabitants of the 
West coast are left to themselves. Leave the people on the East coast to them- 
selves, and they are sure to prosper: they only want leaving alone, and they will 
fight their own way. Not so those of the West. Now, is it or is it not more states- 
m inhke to face these facts, than toshirk them? By facing them, we may hope to 
know how to apply help and guidance where they are needed. By shirking them, 
we have Ireland that mass of ‘difficulties’ which it has always been. 1am far 
from praising one race of people or blaming the other for that which is their 
nature, and which they cannot help, This is not the part either of honesty or 
wisdom. Knowing the qualities of the men on the Last, we may safely leave 
them to take care of themselves; they can run alone. It is the men on the West 
who, when we find them and ourselves no longer deceived by ill-judging friends, 
will require our aid, our instruction, our guicance, our example—who will require 
to be urged on, praised on, shamed on, led on, and, if necessary, forced on, Un- 
fortunately for them, and for the country, the very opposite course has been 
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taken—they have been oppressed, kept back, and left to themselves, and they 


starve.” MRE 
His remedy isa legislative encouragement of twenty-one years leases. 


The next letter is on the estates in Londondery belonging to the London | 


Corporations ; whose benevolent and liberal system of management is re- 
flected in the tranquillity and comparative prosperity of the district. 


The Dublin Evening Mail publishes a good deal of correspondence, in which | 


Mr. Henry Southwell, Dr. Martin, Rector of Killesandra and a leader of the 
Orange party, and other gentlemen, take = the matter being incriminations 
and recriminations, personal and political. In the course of it, however, Mr. 
Southwell gives some explanation as to the circumstances which led to the recent 
misunderstanding and disturbance. “ My estates,” he says, “ were brought to sale 
during my absence from this country, in direct violation of an agreement, by frau- 
dulent contrivances, and in bad faith, at a moment when a loan had been’ nego- 
tiated, which a few weeks would have brought to compietion, for the discharge of 
the family incumbrances and other liabilities to which the property was subject. 
The tenantry of the estates, in my absence, unsolicited and unknown to me or to 
any one connected with me until their plans were far advanced, came to the sin- 
gular and noble determination, that if Mr. Hamilton, who had become the pur- 
chaser of part of the estates, would consent to relinquish the same, they would 
subscribe and solicit aid throughout the country to repurchase the property for 
me. Soon after my return to Ireland, last month, Mr. Hamilton, upon my appli- 
cation, agreed to relinguish his purchase in my favour; and all arrangements are 
far advanced to carry the agreement into execution. One would suppose that a 
transaction of this nature might have been carried out without the imtervention 
of the public press: but that would not have suited the purpose of the parties who 
have furnished materials for your comments; and the public are left to infer that 
a creditable and handsome act of Mr. Hamilton's good feeling and free-will arises 
from no higher motive than fear and apprehensions of personal danger in conse- 
quence of some anonymous threatening letters which he received. As far as I 








can learn, this sort of communication has been pretty general in this vicinity; and | 


[ can answer for a due portion having reached myself and Mrs. Southwell, which 
we treat with the contempt they merit. Thus much as to my private concerns.” 
In a subsequent letter, he says—* I assert that from the moment it was ascertained 
that I had agreed with Mr. Hamilton for the repurchase of my family property, 
a conspiracy was forme d to prevent my so doing, by some few persons to whom I 
was personally and politically obnoxious. I assert that the ‘notice,’ anonymous 
and without date, purporting to be that of the * Loyal Protestants’ of the county 
of Cavan, was really the production of those couspiraters; of whose nefarious 
proceedings in this matter | am on the trace, with a fair prospect of being able, 1 
trust, before long, to obtain such proof as will enable me to bring the parties to 
the bar of justice.” 

“It has been reported to us,” says the Enniskillen Re porter, * that the of- 
ficiating priest at Kallesandra, last Sunday, stopped short in the middle of his 
sermon, and commenced a tirade of abuse against the Protestants; saying, ‘ It 
was the bloody, bloodthirsty Protestants who had put a stop to their meeting.’ 
We also learn that Mr. Grattan, the officer in charge of the military, ordered them 
out; when the priest said, ‘ If you wait, boys, I'll finish the sermon now.’” 





The son of a farmer named Kenny, residing at Clinderlaw Bay, in Clare, has 
been murderd as he was returning to his father’s house; a pistol having been 
fired at him. A verdiet of * Wilful Murder” against persons unknown has been 
returned by a Coroner's Jury. It is suspected that the murderer was one Sexton, 
who had been turned out of a farm which Kenny had taken. 

One James Steel has been held to bail at Cullaville, Armagh, for discharging 
two pistols loaded with ball from the road, where he was passing, among a num- 
ber of reapers in a field of corn belonging to Mr. O'Callaghan, one of the Dublin 
divisional Macistrates: saving at the same time that he would shoot them like 
dogs. r 

The Reverend Mr. Williams, a Protestant clergyman, died lately, at Tramore, in 
Waterford, from the effects of gun-shot wounds, inflicted by some person or per- 
sons unknown, cleven years ago, in the county of Cavan. The unfortunate gen- 
tleman had been in a state of suffering throughout the whole period. No trace 
of the murderers was ever discovered. 

A number of incendiary fires have lately taken place in the neighbourhood of 
Kinagad, county Westmeath; no fewer than five having occurred in the last week, 
without the least clue to the perpetrators. 

The town of Carrick on-Suir was visited with a severe thunder-storm on 
Sunday last. The lightning was most vivid, and set fire to a large hay- 
rick belonging to a Mr. Feehan. The chapel-bells were rung to collect the 
people fur the purpose of extinguishing the fire, and added much to the alarm 
which prevailed. The storm passed over the tract of country lying between 
Roscrea, in the county Tipperary, and Ballacolla and Mountrath, in the Queen's 
County: it was accompanied by heavy rain and hail; the latter, in many 
instances, being as large as a moderate-sized hazel-nut. It is feared that the 
crops suffered severely, as very little corn had been reaped in the greater part of 
the district. 

The Waterford Chronicle states that the fish in several of the fisheries in 
that part of the country have been poisoned by some infamous persons, who used 


roach lime for that purpose. 





SCOTLAND. 

An Orkney correspondent of the Hdinburgh Advertiser, in a letter dated the 
Gth instant, acknowledges th receipt of a curious missive. “ We have bee much 
astonished here at a very extraordinary phenomenon which took place two nights 
ago—a great fall of dust, which continued many hours. The men at the herring- 
fishing describe it as being like a thick shower of snow-drift from the North-west. 
It began to fall before daylight, and continued very thick for a few hours, and 
afterwards more slightly till about mid-day. ‘Those who had clothes out bleach- 
ing had them completely blackened, and it seems very difficult to wash off. The 
white flowers in the gardens are quite destroyed, and every * kail-blade’ is covered. 
The only way of accounting for it is by supposing that Mount Hecla has had an 
eruption; as the wind was exactly from that quarter, and it is quite evident the 
dust is voleanic. Dr. Barry, in his History of Orkney, says, that in 1783, the last 
dreadful eruption of Mount Hecla, the dust tell here in the same manner, though 
it does seem surprising that it could be carried so far—upwards of four hundred 
miles. It will be some time before we hear if an eruption has really taken place. 
The fishermen were so terrified at the uncominon and inexplicable sight, that se- 
veral of them refused to go out to sea next day; and some believe it may have a 
slight effect on the herring-trade.” 

Some passengers on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway had a narrow escape 
from death or mutilation on Saturday night. The night-train from Edinburgh 
carried a long and powerful shaft of iron, which during the progress of the train 
had gradually slung round, so as to project across the line. The night-train from 
Glasgow, when about a mile to the Westward of Falkirk, which the other train 
had just left, canght the projecting rod with such violence as to carry it away; 
and when the train was stopped to ascertain the result of the collision, the iron 
rod was found to have entered the front of one of the second-class carriages, pene- 
trating through several of the compartments, un inch or two above the heads of 
the passengers ! 

On Tuesday morning, another accident occurred on the line, near Polmont 
station, which might have been productive of serious consequences, had the train | 
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| been going at full speed. An axle of one of the carriages gave way: by which 
one end of the machine was brought to the ground, and smashed in several 
places. There were no passengers in the carriage, 
| On Saturday afternoon, while a number of boys were bathing near the red 
| lump at the foot of Margaret Street, [in Greenock,] a large fish joined their com- 
| pany. Several of the more timid ran ashore; but others, more courageous, attacked 
| the fish, and with some difficulty got it landed on the shore. It was found to be 
a shark of the shovel-nosed species. It measured four feet nine inches in length 
and was nineteen inches in girth —Glasgow Argus. sii 











Horeiqn anv Colonial. 

Srarn.—The report of a sudden insurrection in Madrid, on the night of 
the 5th instant, is contirmed; and the whole affair was so strange, that we 
copy, with some abridgment and alteration, the detailed account by the 
correspondent of the Times. 

The night was excessively dark, and the city was profoundly tranquil; no sen- 
tries had been strengthened, and nothing indicated the approach of astorm. At 
the moment of the greatest stillness, a few minutes after ten o'clock, four vollies 
of musketry were suddenly heard from the Calle Alcala, and the gate of Recole- 
tos, which is at one extremity of the Prado. Instantly the few persons who were 
in the streets hastened home. The houses and shops were at once shut; and 
every one believed that a terrible struggle of some kind or other was about to take 
place. In less than about a quarter of an hour, nothing was to be seen but large 
bodies of cavalry and infantry moving in the direction of the gate of Alcala and 
the Puerta del Sol. 

About the same time, a group of persons, who it is said had previously assem- 
bled somewhere near the gate of Recoletos, was seen advancing steadily towards the 
fountain of Cibele, in the Calle Alcala; and thence proceeded towards the barrack 
of El Posito, where the Regiment of Navarre was stationed. At the same time, a 
company of another regiment, believed to be that of Estremadura, moved towards the 
same point; and having challenged the groups of persons just mentioned, were an- 
swered with a full discharge of musketry, which was instantly replied to. A de- 
tachment issued out onthe moment from the barrack of El Posito, which is close 
by the Puerta Alcala, and opposite to the Retiro, and fired another volley—at whom, 
however, is not quite clear. The result of these discharges of musketry followin; 
each other within a few minutes were—an officer killed, another severely wounded; 
a few soldiers wounded, of whom it is said two are dead; and on the part of the 
group whocame down from the Recoletos four were killed, and between the wounded 
and untouched twenty-four were made prisoners. 

While this was going on, the other parts of the town were not tranquil. Seve- 
ral discharges of musketry aud single tiring were heard in different parts of the 
city. A part of the firing issued from the patrols who were moving about, and 
who discharged their pieces on groups of people that did not at once disperse at 
the approach of the military. 

party of the insurgents proceeded to the house of General Cordova, the 
Governor, and threatened to enter it by force. They were repulsed by the guard, 
who fired into them. 

According to some accounts, the authorities having had information that a re- 
volution would be attempted during the night, had taken their precautions. The 
design of the insurgents is stated to have been to force an entrance into the bar- 
rack of El Posito; where they hoped to be joined by the Regiment of Navarre, 
some of whom they had previously tried to gain over, and among whom sums 
of money had been distributed, It was believed, however, that the plan of revolt 

| would not have been followed out last night; but when the crowd of persons was 
seen at the gate of Recoletos, a company was sent to meet them, and the result was 
the contest which has been narrated. It is added, that the plan was on a large 
seale: the consequences would no doubt have been most important, had the gare 
rison of Madrid been mastered. It is said a portion of the garrison, though @ 
small one, had been actually gained over previously, and that but for the surprise 
of the company of the Estremadura Regiment in the Calle Alcala, they would 
have acted with the insurgents. It is also rumoured that the disturbance origi- 
nated in a mutiny in one of the regiments, and that those who are on the watela 
for everything favourable to their cause endeavoured to profit by the disorganized 
state of the regiments. The officer who was killed at the Calle Aleala—Seior 
Jurado, a Lieutenant in the Regiment of Navarre—was buried on the 6th, without 
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military honours. 

The discharges of musketry were heard so suddenly, amidst such tranquillity, 
at such an hour, passed off so quietly, and the city next morning looked so like 

| what it was before, that all appeared like a dream. 

In the midst of the tumult occurred an incident which cavsel great displea- 
sure to the French; the son of M. Mauguin, the well-known Deputy, was severely 
ill-treated. Being out about half-past ten o'clock, on his way to a music-party, 
in the quarter of the Prado where the rioters assembled, in order to avoid t 
crowd, he turned down the Tureo Street; which, although the finest quarter of the 
city, ranning between the Aleala Street and the Square of San Geronimo, is obscure, 
and almost entirely deserted at night. When he was making the best of his way 
to the house of a friend, a detachment of the Regiment of Navarre, which ar- 
rived by the Aleala Street, in order to prevent the rioters from getting into Cer- 
vantes Square, taking M. Manguin for one of them, assailed him with the butt 
ends of their muskets and flat sides of their swords. At the same time, a muni- 
cipal officer came up; but, instead of listening to him and protecting him, added 
to his injuries, by giving him two euts on the head with a sabre; and, refusing to 
take him to the house of his friend, whom he named, dragged him to the he 
racks, and there confined him till the next morning; when, upon the application 
of his friends, he was released. The French residents at Madrid have signed a 
remonstrance against this outrageous act of violence; and having placed it in the 
hands of their Ambassador, hope that through his mediation the Spanish Go- 
vernment will render satisfaction. 

Other Spanish towns have shown signs of uneasiness. General Breton, 
the new Captain-General of Catalonia, has taken an extraordinary step to 
keep Barcelona tranquil, by issuing a deeree of the most arbitrary kind, 
In the preamble, he dwells upon the distracted condition of Spain, her need 
of tranquillity, the turbulence of the factions, and the pressing necessity for 
their subjugation; and he proceeds to insist that the extraordinary exigencies 
of the country render altogether ineflicient and powerless the operations of 
the ordinary laws. Then he proceeds to enactments, of which this is the 
substance 

First, every one plotting against the Queen, the constitution, the state, and 
the laws, is, immediately the offence is proved, to be shot. Secondly, the usi 
or retaining weapons forbidden by the laws, including sword-sticks or point 
knives, and even those without springs, is a crime severely to be punished. lhirdly, 
persons without known means of support, labourers found im public-houses or 
other public places at working-hours, are to be esteem il and punished as vaga- 
bonds. Fourthly, all smugglers, their accomplices and receivers, whatever be 
their rank, are to be severely punished. Fifthly, thieves are to be punished 
speedily and exemplarily. Sixthly, gamblers, whatever their position, are to be 
dealt with as vagabonds, and their names published in the newspapers; the own- 








| ers of gambling-houses to be treated in a like way. Seventhly, all arms are to 


be delivered within three days to the Alealdes, under severe penalties. Eighthly, 
the use of cudgels and sticks is forbidden. Ninthly, in the event of disturbances, 
the employés of Government are to assemble at certain places specified. 

The French Princes were royally entertained at Pampeluna, with bull 
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fights, reviews, comparsas, illuminations, &c. On the 5th instant, they 
made their first appearance at a bull-fight. All the ladies, including the 
Dutchess of Nemours, wore white mantillas; the Dukes were in plain 
clothes. The entertainment was performed in its most splendid manner; 
about ten thousand persons occupying the seats of the amphitheatre. 
“Suddenly, the military binds ceased playing the Royal march; and that re 
nowned torero, Montes, followed by his cuadrilla (company) two and two, in- 
cluding six picadores on horseback, entered the arena; and, advancing with dig- 
nified steps beneath the Queen's balcony or palco, gracefully knelt and did homase 
to her, the picadores lowering the points of their lances at the same time. Be- 
hind them came two lines of gayly-caparisoned mules, three abreast, with yellow 
and red gonfalones streaming from their shoulders, destined to drag the carcases 
of the slain horses and bulls from the cireus. This ceremony over, the cuadrilla 
dispersed and awaited the entrance of the bull; three of the picadores being sta- 
tioned about twenty yards behind each other, close to the barrier on the right of 
the bull-gate. ‘There are ten chulos (teazers) or toreros, who are dressed in the 
ancient gala costume of Andalusia, consisting of a jacket covered with gold and 
silver embroidery and spangles, tight velvet breeches, (either green, crimson, or 
rple,) and white stocks and pumps. Their hair is tied up or clubbed with 
Black ribands, and surmounted by a small montero or black three-cornered cap, 
ornamented with tufts. Each torero carries a cloak of pink, yellow, or blue linen, 
with which he excites the bull by shaking it before him; and when closely pur- 
sued he leaps the barrier, leaving the cloak behind as a decoy, which is soon made 
: minima sui’ by the enraged animal. When the trumpet sounds for bande- 
rillas, three or four toreros have darts ornamented with strips of coloured paper 
given them. Holding one in each hand, the man meets the bull as it runs at hin; 
is seen for a moment apparently between its horns; and the next instant springs 
lightly aside, runs off, leaving the two banderillas sticking in the animal’s shoul- 
ders. ‘The picador is always on horseba He is armed with a light pole, at 
the end of which is a spike about an inch long. His legs, particularly the right 
one, which is most exposed to the bull's attacks, are cased in thickly- padded buff 
integuments and gaiters of the same material, generally stained with the blood of 
horses killed un ler him. Long spurs with most imperative rowels decorate his heels ; 
on his head he we irs a broad-brimmed, low-crowned Panama hat; and his jacket is 
very like the torero’s. He only requires a lasso in his hand te become the personiti- 
cation of a wild South American cattle-hunter. Thus prepared, the picador boldly 
confronts the bull, and receives him on the point of his firmly-levelled lance. Some- 
times the horseman succeeds in turning of his formidable assailant; but it oftener 
happens that man and horse are violently oyerthrown, The situation of the pica- 
dor then becomes very perilous, for his unwieldy padded legs render him as fle 
less on ihe ground asa turned turtle; and all he can do is to keep the body of the 











trate horse between him and the bull; who gluts his rage upon the unfortunate | 


animal until Montes comes to the rescue. The time which elapses between the en- 
trance of each bull into the arena and the death-blow is a quarter of an hour, 
It is said that their necks are scaritied and vitriol poured inthe wounds, and that 
wdered pepper is blown into their nostrils before they are driven into the ring: 
ut, whatever may be done to excite them, several refuse to attack either man or 
horse until urged on by the waving of the bright-coloured cloaks and flags and the 
icksof the lances of the picadores. A picador does not appear to have any feeling in 
fis body. He is dashed to the ground or against the barriers in all sorts of break- 
neck and break-back fashions, and his horse rolls over him in the agonies of death: 
and yet when placed upon his feet he seldom, unless dangerously injured, shows 
any signs of sutlering, and, doggedly remounting his bleeding, trembling horse, 
again encounters the bull. 
“ The loud blast of hal!-a-dozen trumpets gave the signal for the entrance of the 
first bull; and one of the Queen's Chamberlains threw down the key of the animal's 
cell, covere:! with ribands, into the ring. 





The bulls pertormed their parts to the | 


great satisfaction of the amateurs; not one of them requiring to be urged by the | 


application of that ultima ratio the banderillas de fuego or fiery darts. About a 
dozen horses were slain, and six bulls; of which three fell by the hand of the 
veteran Montes himself, who fully maintained his ancient reputation. It was 
curious to observe him chuckle with a consciousness of his power, when, after ex 

citing the rush of the bull, he vaulted, with more than youthful agility, over the 
enraged avimal’s head. One of the picadores was severely bruised, but was able 
to limp out of the cireus. The sixth and last bull was encountered by ten millers, 
armed with short-pointed spears. The animal had his horns embollados, or tipped 
with leather balls. Neverthelecs, he soon put two of the combatants hors de com- 
bat ; indeed, one of them lay in the centre of the amphitheatre as if dead: but 
the millers at last closing round the poor brute, pinned him against the barrier by 
main force; and, after some minutes of dreadful torture, he fell exhausted to the 
ground. This exhibition was much more atrocious than the preceding ones in 
which Montes figured. 

* Attention was divided between the combats and the Royal pavilion, to observe 
the effect of the fights on the young Duchesse de Nemours, upon this her first 
initiation into the horrors of the bull-ring. She bore the trial without flinching; 
no change of colour indicating the painful sensations which the exhibition must 
necessarily have excited. 
roof with serried rows ‘of human heads, the heat and hubbub, the entrance of the 
savage bull, his tremendous powers, the escapes and artful dodges of the toreros, 
the overthrow and goring of horses, the perilous falls of their riders, the final 
death of the terrible brute, and Montes, with erect figure, upraised sword, and the 
dead bull at his feet, proudly receiving the wildly-enthusiastic applause of the 
Surrounding thousands. Also imagine the young Queen of Spain and the Dnchesse 





Imagine the immense amphitheatre, crowded to the | 
| exaggerated pretensions of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, upon the sub- 





| tinued his journey. 


de Nemours gazing upon the ripped-up horses, with their entrails dragging the | 
= aS I bata hilt wl | 


und as they limped along, most piteous to behold, and anon falling down, 
icking convulsively in the agonies of death, or helplessly reclined gazing about 
with dim tearful eyes. Such was the spectacle. 

“ During the bull-fight, a torero caught a dove, and, throwing it up in the air, 
the frightened bird, strange to say, flew into the Queen's arms. Of course this 
incident created quite a sensation; and all the ladies in the Royal box obtained a 
fine opportunity for showing off their humanity and sensibility, by ‘ondling the 
dove, whilst three gored horses lay weltering in their blood, expiring in agony 
beneath their eyes.” 

Another bull-fight, on Sunday the 7th, exhibited the more savage traits of 
the sport— 

“The first two bulls were weak and small; people said that the race was 
p= rm oy that the number of bull-fights was exhausting the supply, ant that 

ly animals of too tender age were to be procured. One bull, because he would 
not rip open the horses with suflicient celerity, was baited with dogs, and 
ultimately hxmstrung in the middle of the cireus. He then fought for some time 
upon his haunches, evidently suffering intense tortures, as his moaus and groans 
proved. It was really a horrible sight. Meanwhile, in the Royal box sat the 


| According to this account, the 


cured; and the first picador's horse he encountered was speedily ripped open in 
the most frightful manner: suffice it to say, that the poor animal left a portion of 
its intestines in the amphitheatre, when lis careass was dragged away by the 
mules. This bull killed six horses, three on the spot.‘ That bull has good lancets,’ 
cried an amateur by my side. The fifth fought well, yet the people called for the 
7s; and not the mob merely, but respectable-looking persons in the boxes. Women 
and children joined in the furious shout; in obedience to which four large mastiffs 
were let loose. Two of them seized the bull by the ears, and pinned him to the 
ground; whilst the others were gnawing at his legs and sides. This lasted some 
minutes; when the poor animal was hamstrung by a weapon with a long handle, 
called a half-moon, and at length killed with a knife. To the sixth, the bande- 
rillas de fuego (fiery darts) were applied; and the miserable bull was at length 
slain, with torments which would have conferred the crown of martyrdom on the 
departure of a saint. The picadores, taureadors, and banderilleros, exerted them- 
selves to the utmost: two of the former were seriously hurt, and so many horses 
were slain that only one picador out of five made his appearance when a seventh 
bull was introduced. The latter bulls were stronger and fiercer than the others; 
they were at least five, perhaps six years old. 

“The Due De Nemours, in approbation of the skill of Montes in Friday's 
combat, sent him a present of a costly ring; and also presented a brooch to a 
young picador who distinguished himself on the same occasion. La Primera 
Espada de Espaiia, as Montes is called, has promised, in return, to send his Royal 
Highness a splendid Andalusian majo dress. These rewards, no doubt, stimu- 
lated the exertions of the gladiators on Sunday. 

“ On leaving this abominable scene, the observer found in the street one of the 
miserable horses staggering in a pool of blood and water, his entrails hanging 
out. ‘This scene highly amused the mob; who testified their glee by laughter, 
shouts, and jokes, 

“ A Frenchman once gave bitter offence to the Spaniards by observing that 
Africa began with the Pyrences: now that his own Princes have giveu their deli- 
berate sanction to the debasing barbarities of the bull-fight, he must be prepared 
to allow us to draw the line of barbarism further North.” 

Among the entertainments was the revival of an ancient trial of chivalric 





skill— 

“ In the afternoon [on Friday] in the amphitheatre, still wet with the blood of 
bulls and horses, a tournament took place, got up in honour of the Queen and 
the Royal Family by the officers of the army of Navarre. The coup d'eil on en- 
tering was very tine. Twotents occupied two sides of the circus; and twenty-four 
mounted warriors appeared, twelve dressed as Knight Templars, and tweeve as 
Moors, each attended by asquire on foot. Their performance was a lamentable 
failure; their feats consisting in tilting against each other with lances ready broken 
for the occasion, casting darts at the effigy of a Blackamoor, leaping a | ar two feet 
from the ground, pelting each other with balls of coloured clay, and similar puer- 
ilities, in which even they failed as often as they succeeded. This exhibition 
gives one but a mean idea of the skill of the present generation of Spanish gentle- 
men in athletic sports; and was, in a word, as childish as that of the moruing was 
barbarous.” 

The Duc and Duchesse De Nemours left Pampeluna on the 8th, accom- 
panied by Queen Christina, in one of the Queen of Spain's carriages, 
drawn by six mules, and escorted by a troop of Lancers. About two 
mi'es out of the town, the Princes took leave of her Majesty, and entered 
their travelling-carriage: taking the high road by Tolosa, they arrived 
at Bayonne m the evening. 

The Duc D’Aumale left Pampeluna about the same time, on horseback, 
by the new line of road forming through the vallies of Ulzama and the 
Bastan; and inspected on the way the positions of St. Saurauven and 
Mayo, the chief scenes of the operations between Soult and Welling- 
ton in 1813. He was accompanied by the Duque de San Carlos and Seftor 
Azevedo, Prefect of the Lower Pyrenees. His Royal Highness and suite 
reached Bayonne at night, and on the morning of the 9th set out for Bor- 
deaux. 

PortuGat.—The only point of interest in the Lisbon advices of the 9th 
instant is the statement that the Queen and King were making a “ pro- 
gress ” through the kingdom, accompanied by the Ministers and a nume- 
rous suite. On the 6th, they had reached Thomar. ‘The inhabitants were 
very loyal in their efforts to entertain the passing travellers. 

Germany.—The Journal des Débats publishes accounts from Breslau, 
which state that on the 8th instant M. Ronge was arrested in that town, 
at the moment when he was about to start by the railroad for Brieg, where 
he intended to celebrate divine service. He was forthwith conducted before 
M. Hernsk, the President of Police; but the nature of the charge and of the 
examination did not transpire. He was set free “ provisionally,” and con- 

It is positive that Prussia has found in Saxony a supporter against the 
However, M. De Boechaner has applied to the 


ject of protective duties. 
In case they cannot come to an 


Prussian Court for fresh instructions. 
agreement with the Congress of Carlsruhe, things will remain in the same 
state.— Weser Gazette 

Cavcasus.—A German paper states that a sanguinary action was 
fought between the Russians and Circassians about the end of August. 
tussians lost several colours and many 
pieces of cannon, and have left a great number of prisoners in the hands 
of the Cireassians; and among others Count Woronzolf, the Commander-in 
chief. 

New Zeatanp.—The Australian of 29th April, among much that is 
old, gives a few additional items of intelligence trom Auckland. Captain 
Robertson was recovering from his wounds. The Ngatiwhatua tribe had 
refused Heki permission to pass through their land to attack Auckland. 


| A militia of seven hundred persons had been enrolled to defend the Go- 


| vernment-town. 


outhful Princesses, smiling down upon the scene of bloodshed and suffering. | 
owever the third bull was better; he killed several horses, and severely wounded | 


a picador. Four men carried the poor fellow out; people vociferating, ‘ Fuera el 


icador !’ ‘ Fuera el caballo!’ ‘ Otros!’ (‘ Away with the picador! * Away with 
y I ) | 


the horse!’ ‘ Others!) The fourth bull was likewise manso (tame); and, by an 
order emanating from the Queen, fire banderillas were brought into play instead 
of the ordinary ones, to rouse him into that proper state of fury neiessary for the 
amusement of the Royal party. In a moment, two chulos had placed four of 
these barbed fire-works in the bull's shoulders; where, after intensely fizzing 
is flesh and literally roasting it, (the odour of this infernal cookery pervading the 
whole building,) they burst with loud detonations; whilst the victim of this bra- 
tality bounded about the area roaring with agony. His tameness was effectually 


| 
| 


Brazit.—lIntelligence from Rio Janeiro, dated the 11th July, which has 
reached Liverpool, states that the treaty between England and that country 
was still under discussion, and that all difficulties towards an amicable 
arrangement were reduced to a mere trifle. ‘The same advices inform us, 
that on the 10th July, a Brazilian war-steamer brought into that port a 
slaver, with three hundred Blacks—a prize recently captured. 

Mexico.—The Hibernia mail-steamer, which left Boston on the Ist in- 
stant and Halifax on the 3d, arrived at Liverpool on Saturday. Lhe prin- 
cipal intelligence is from Mexico, and it comes down to the be; 
August. Congress had authorized a loan of 15,000,000 dollars, for the pur- 
poses of war with the United States; the loan was “ almost completely ne- 
gotiated”; and troops had been marched to various parts of the frontier. It 
is observed, however, that no General-in-chief had been appointed. General 
Almonte was considered likely to be chosen President; and if so, a war 


was considered certain. - 2 
The coutu.:.acious provinces of Yucatan and Tobasco had both declared 
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inst a war with the United States, and had been agitating in favour of | 


a federal instead of a central government. 

Ustrep States.—The Government had marched 2,000 troops into 
Texas, and 3,000 more were on their way thither. General Taylor was 
the commander in Texas. The powerful Indian tribe of Cumanches had 
not yet declared whether they would fight on the side of Mexico or 
5: The anti-rent agitation in the State of New York had such an important 
aspect that Governor Wright had been compelled to issue a proclamation, 
in which Delaware county 1s officially proclaimed to be in a state of insur- 
rection. An association had been detected, called “ the Indian Associa- 
tion,” which had armed the Indians; and a body of Indians is described 
as making a stand against the Sheriff's force, “ou Drybrook, in the edge 
of Ulster county,” with two field-pieces. 

Mr. Cassius M. Clay, brother of the well-known statesman, had excited 


some public disturbance at Lexington, by the continued publication of the | 
True American, advocating abolition of slavery. A Committee was appointed | 


by the citizens of Lexington to wait on Mr. Clay with a formal address, 
and “request him to discontinue the publication of the paper called the 
True American, as its further continuance, in our judgment, is dangerous 
to the peace of our community, and to the safety of our homes and fami- 
lies.” “ In pursuance of the above,” add the Committee, “ we hereby re- 
quest you to discontinue your paper, and would seek to impress upon you 
the importance of your acquiescence. Your paper is agitating and excit- 
ing our community, to an extent of which you can scarcely be aware. We 
do not approach you in the form of a threat; but we owe it to you to state 
that, in our judgment, your own safety, as well as the repose and peace 
of the community, are involved in your answer.” To this communication 
Mr. Clay sent a reply, in which he characterizes the writers as being engaged 
in a base dishonourable office, designating the Committee as “ assassins,” “ pi- 
rates,” and “ highway-robbers ”; and he concludes in the following emphatic 
sentence—* Go tell your secret conclave of cowardly assassins, that C. M. Clay 
knows his rights, and how to defend them.” Mr. Clay afterwards published 
an address to the “ Kentuckians,” calling upon them for support: “ If you 
stand by me like men, our country will yet be free; but if you falter now, 
I perish with less regret when I remember that the people of my native 
state, of whom I have been so proud, and whom I have loved so much, are 
already slaves.” The Committee forcibly seized Mr. Clay’s printing esta- 
blishment, packed up al! the materials, and were about to forward them 
by railroad to Cincinnati. 

“ Publicus,” the correspondent of the Mourning Chronicle, quotes a letter 
from Mr. Peter H. Burnett, of Oregon; who says, that if the United States 
and England do not speedily settle the boundary, the people there will take 
the matter into their own hands, and set up an independent government. 

The steamer Kent had been sunk on Lake Erie, and twelve persons 
were drowned. 

Mr. Kendal junior, son of Mr. Amos Kendal, late Postmaster-General of 
the United States, was killed by Mr. R. Elliott in a street-fight at Wash- 
ington. 

The imports of the United States, for the year ending 30th June 1845, 
were 119,512,606 dollars; exports of the same year, 107,891,622 dollars, 
of which 92,914,165 dollars were of domestic produce. 





Miscellaneous. 

The week opened with dull weather: the barometer has been fickle, 
and the rain copious. 
been secured, especially towards the South; where the rain appears to have 
been the heaviest. With respect to the probable yield, we cannot do better 
than quote the remarks in the last number of the Mark Lane Express ; 
with a scrap or two of other gossip derived elsewhere— 

“ On the whole, our prospects as to the future have undergone an immense im- 
provement since the 20th August; but to oe that the evil effects of a de- 
cidedly wet summer have been entirely remedied, would be altogether unreason- 
able. That a great proportion of the wheat of this year's growth will be of 
inferior quality and light weight, is unquestionable; nor is it possible that the de- 
ficiency from the defective set of the ear, so generally complained of, can have 
been made good: we must therefore adhere to the opinion already expressed on 
former occasions, viz. that besides the falling-off in meal in consequence of the 
want of weight and otherwise inferior mealing properties of the berry, the acre- 
able produce will be found short of an average. It is yet too early to form any- 
thing like an accurate estimate as to the extent of the deficiency. Many parties 
rate it much above what we are inclined to do, and others deny that the crop will 


Nevertheless, the harvest has for the most part 


which, being boiled, present no appearance of taint or decay. M. Payen is of 
opinion, also, that where the tubercle is only partially diseased, the sound parts 
may be separated for use, by the extraction of the diseased portion; and that 
where the potatoes are — slightly attacked, they may be given safely as food to 
animals, if the water in which they are boiled be thrown away: a dangerous ex 
periment to try on any extensive scale, : 

The Dusseldorf Gazette states, that a farmer living on one of the estates of 
the Duke d’Aremberg, near Dusseldorf, has discovered a mode of preventing the 
rotting of potatoes, and even of curing it when it has already commenced. 
The method is very simple: it consists in merely harrowing deeply the earth in 
which the tubercles are planted so as to produce an evaporation, which will di- 
minish the fermentation caused by humidity. This plan has proved completely 
successful. 

The late-planted potatoes on Nateby Moss, near Garstang, suffered much on 
the morning of the 7th instant by a sharp frost, which destroyed the young 
leading shoots and the leaves, which will be a great injury to the crops.—Preston 
Chronicle, 

The Sligo Journal declares that guano is not favourable to the growth of 
otatoes. “ The potato-crop promises well in some districts; in others, partieu- 
arly in the county Leitrim and borders of it, great complaints are making as to 
the rot in the ground. Large quantities have been planted on guano in this 
county, and the yield is reported to be very unfavourable. We have seen potato - 
stalks growing on guano and stable-manure in the same field, side by side: the 
former were withered and yellow, while the latter were fresh and green. The re- 


| port is quite different as to turnips, which have been greatly benefited by the guano.” 





fall at all below an average: in this state of uncertainty, we feel inclined to re- | 
Serve our opinion until something more definite shall have been ascertained by | 


the test of threshing than is at present known; but that there is a deficiency, to 
a greater or less extent, we feel perfectly convinced. Public opinion has lately 
been so much occupied in investigating the result of the wheat harvest, that com- 
paratively little is said of spring corn or pulse: but in the absence of complaints, 
it is fair to infer that there is not much amiss either as regards quality or quantity. 

“In judging of the probable value of wheat during the ensuing winter, the in- 
jury which potatoes have suffered in many of those districts where this article is 
most extensively grown must not be overlooked. * * * Considering how 
large a portion of the food of all classes consists of potatoes, so extensive a failure 
must be regarded as a great calamity. Already prices have risen considerably ; 
and it is certain that if the mischief should prove anything like so extensive as it 
is represented to be, the consumption of bread-stutfs must be increased enor- 
mously.” 

The accounts both from the United States and Canada, brought by the 
Hibernia steamer, notice the fact of a good deal of speculation having been going 
on in flour, owing to the expected deficiency of the crops in England. Prices had 
advanced to some extent, and freights were also considerably higher. Whether, 
under all circumstances, these speculations will be profitable, remains to be seen; 
but it is probable, at any rate, that we shall have increased orders for manufactures 
sent over. The harvest both in the United States and the British Provinces was 
expected to be most abundant.—Globe, City Article. 

The disease that has appeared in the potatoes exhibits itself in America 
as well as Europe: but, while every post seems to announce the failure of 
the crop in some fresh region, suggestions for remedying or palliating the 
evil are almost equally abundant. 

Two commuunications from M. Payen and M. Philippon were made at the recent 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the disease which has attacked the 
root in Holland, Belgium, some parts of Germany, and the Northern and Western 
departments of France. The intormation now given does not add much to that 
which we previously possessed. It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the 
disease is a parasitical vegetable; and that it exists only, although to a great ex- 
tent, in certain localities. Equally certain is it, that the disease is apparent where 
it does exist; and that no danger can possibly result from the eating of potatoes 





We understand that the Government have determined to materially increase the 
present military force in our North American Colonies.—Morning Chronicle, 

A large augmentation in the number of artisans and labourers in all our docks 
yards will take place immediately. No less than 426 additional are ordered to 
be entered in this dockyard,—namely, 150 shipwrights, 36 joiners, 22 caulkers, 
48 smiths, 100 labourers, 42 sawyers, and 38 ropemakers’ labourers. The rope- 
makers are also to be augmented, and several stout boys are to be admitted to this 
department. With the increased force four large war-steamers are to be built 
upon the designs respectively of Mr. Fincham, the master-shipwright, and Mr 
White, of Cowes. These vessels, we are informed, will be got off the stocks with 
all possible despatch. The additional force is engaged for six months, at the 
same wages as the other artisans. A daily report is ordered to be made of the 
state of the advanced thirty sail-of-the-line; and all stores not perishable, and 
furniture not liable to deteriorate by being afloat, are to be put on board as con- 
venient. The steam guard-ships are to be brought forward immediately; in fact, 
some of them have already been taken in hand. Notice for tenders from engi- 
neers has been issued, and the tenders for screw-machinery for these steam guard- 
ships will be sent into the Admiralty from the various firms after the Ist of 
next month.—J/ampshire Telegraph. 

Fortifications for a more efficient protection of this harbour, and the approaches 
thereto, are about to be ethers yy 

We have learned that a number of vessels have proceeded to Mexico, to be 
employed as privateers. The Shamrock, which had been for some years a revenue- 
cruiser on the Irish station, and had been well known at Kingstown as one of the 
fastest boats in the squadron, was sold by Government some months back. She 
snbsequently proceeded to Liverpool ; whence, two or three weeks since, she sailed 
for Mexico; the owners intending to take out letters of marque for the privateer 
service.—Dublin Mercantile Advertiser. 


em. 


The Earl of Eglintoun has purchased a steamer to ply regularly between the 
port of Derry and Androssan, The trade of Londonderry with Scotland has in- 
creased so much of late that it is said to be his Lordship’s intention to run a 
second steamer in the course of a little time. 

The Cork miller-merchants have begun to ship flour in barrels to the West 
Indies, to compete with the Americans, who have absorbed almost the whole 
of that trade. 

The Marquis of Westminster is preparing to carry out the grand plans of the 
late Marquis for increasing the value of his estates in Chelsea and its vicinity. 
A new bridge will be erected over the Thames, in a line with Sloane Street: this 
will lead to Battersea Fields, which will be intersected with ranges of buildings of 
the class now considered so ornamental in Pimlico. The present Marquis, it is 
said, derives an income from the Public Funds sufficient to cover his annual expen- 
diture. His revenue derived from estates is to be applied solely to the works 
contemplated by the late Marquis. —Globe. 

An immense stone has just been raised in the quarry belonging to Mr. Tolle- 
mache, at Peckforton, Cheshire. It is fifty-five feet long, eight feet nine inches 
wide, and six feet deep. This is the largest that has been raised at this or any 
other quarry in Pecktorton. 

We understand that the Marquis of Hertford is to have the vacant Garter— 
Times. 

We learn with grief that the health of Prince Louis Napoleon has undergone a 
visible change: severe rheumatic pains oblige him at times to keep his bed, and 
the want of exercise is undermining his constitution, which five years since was 
so strong.—Constitutionnel. 

The paragraph representing Mr. Wakley as having sustained an alarming 
attack of illness while visiting the island of Skye is contradicted. Mr. Wakley 
has been actively engaged in field-sports; having purchased the right of shooting 
on the island. 

The mother of M. Arago, the eminent natural philosopher, died at Estagel, in 
the Eastern Pyrenees, a few days ago, at the advanced age of ninety-one years. 

The Reverend Charles Bridges, late of Oriel College, Oxford, lias been received 
into the Roman Catholic Chureh. Mr. Roscombe Pole, Churchwarden of Bridge- 
water, with his lady, three sisters, and the members of his establisiiment, has also 
seceded from the Established Church, and entered the Roman communion. One of 
the ladies is, we understand, Mrs. Anstice, widow of the late Professor Anstice, of 
King’s College, London. Other secessions from the Establishment are expected to 
take place in a short time. Mr. Pole has announced the secession of himself 
and family to the Rev. Mr. Nihil, Vicar of Bridgewater—Morning Chronicle. 

The “ Dublin Operative Protestant Association and Reformation Society” have 
presented an address to Mr. William George Ward, in which they express their 
deep sense of the abhorrence of Popish doctrine, and appeal to him against his 
decision of passing over to the Church of Rome. Mr. Ward replies thus, in @ 
letter dated trom St. Mary's College, at Oscot, near Birmingham. “ Sir—I have 
to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of an address to myself from the Dublin 
Protestant Association and Reformation Society; and most tully believe your as- 
surance, that ‘ nothing could be further from the wish of every member of the 
Association than to inflict the least wound on my feelings.’ You cannot indeed 
make use of stronger expressions with the view of conveying a deep sense of ab- 
horrence to Popish doctrine than I have felt it my duty, in more than one publi- 
cation, to adopt with a view of expressing the abhorrence with which I regard 
the characteristic doctrines of Protestantism; and especially what is com- 
monly called ‘ Evangelicalism,—by which I mean those doctrines on ‘ justification’ 
which were put forward by Luther and Calvin, Of course, I think that the per- 
nicious effect of that miserable heresy may be indefinitely modified in the case of 
individuals by their religious instinct; and I give you credit for acknowledging 
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the same in regard to the doctrines which you call ‘ Popish.’ I will give your 


appeal, I assure you, every consideration: but as it contains no argument with 
which I was not already familiar in one shape or other, there is the less probabi- 
lity that it will have any power in affecting my convictions; indeed, I may say 
with the utmost confidence, that there is no moral possibility of its having any 
such effect.” In the sequel of his letter, Mr. Ward represents that those who 
censure him are bound to read the whole of his book: he also refers them to 
divers works by Mr. Newman. 

EdwarJ Riley, living with his family in Hadlow Street, Burton Crescent, having 
been proved next of kin to Major-General Riley, who recently died at Madras, 
leaving property to the amount of 50,000/., to the whole of which he has become 
entitled, has within the last few days amused the neighbourhood by his conduct. 
From having been but a workman in the dust-yard in Maiden Lane, he has now 
become a man of independence. The other day, he called in his cab on a tailor 
in Seymour Street, and, taking him to the dust-yard, desired him to measure the 
whole of the men in the yard for a suit of clothes; which being accomplished, he 
ordered them to go to a bootmaker, where they were all served. On Sunday, he 
ordered a butclier to supply each of them with a joint of meat. Riley has taken 
a house in Argyle Square; and upon entering it he purposes giving a dinner to all 
the dustmen in London, and illuminating the front of his house.— Morning 
Advertiser. 

John Mathews, aged one hundred and fourteen, residing in the parish of 
Llandilo-Talybout, together with his daughter, applied for relief, for the first time, 
at a meeting of our Board of Guardians held the other day. He was formerly a 
farmer and cattle-drover, but for the last thirty years had been supported by his 
children. An order was made for Gs. a week.— Cambrian. 

There is in the Basque Provinces a little village called Mendaro, which is re- 
nowned for its biscuits, its sole source of wealth. When the Queen of Spain 

ssed though it, the Ayuntamiento would present her Majesty with a sample of 
its industry; and the Regidor of the place ofiered her an enormous biscuit of the 
shape of a crown, which he accompanied with the following brief speech— 
“ This biscuit has been made for thee at Mendaro: nothing but biscuit is made 
at Mendaro: divide this one with thy mother.” The Queen was greatly amused 
with this oration; but her hilarity increased when, at the church, she found 
that the regidor, orator, and sacristan, were one and the same person.— Madrid 
Herald. 

Some fanatics have been preaching at Exeter to immense audiences, announcing 
that the end of the world is fixed for the 10th October next. (Dividends are 
due at the Bunk on the same day.) 

A letter from Ireland passed through the Exeter Post-office this week with 
the following superscription—* This, to Mr. , the Queen of Eng- 
land's projector, at the town of Exeter, England.”"— Western Luminary. 

The total number of deaths of male persons professing the Greek religion in 
Russia in the year 1843 was 790,943: of these, 285 lived to upwards of 100 years, 
15 to 120, and one to 135. 

During the storm which passed over this neighbourhood on Sunday afternoon, a 
large quantity of snails fell on the grounds of Captain St. Clair, at Staverton. 
The gallant Captain has kindly furnished us with a number of the insects, which 
may be seen at our office. ite states that some of his grounds were literally 

















covered with these curious visiters from the upper regions — Cheltenham | 


Examiner. 

There have been lately some narrow escapes owing to the doors of railway- 
carriages flying open when leaned against, in consequence of defects in the locks 
which fasten them. In the carriages on the Hague and Rotterdam Railway, as 
we have had occasion to witness, this is entirely prevented by very simple means. 
In addition to the usual lock, each door is provided with a stout bolt or lever 
working on a joint; which, when the door is closed, drops into a socket attached to 
the door-facing. This simple apparatus provides an almost certain preventive 

ainst accidents from the cause we have mentioned, and ought therefore to be 

opted on all railways.—Scottish Railway Gazette. 

The rain which fell on the 13th instant loosened a mass of earth near Givors, 
and caused it to fall into one of the cuttings of the St. Etienne Railway. A third- 
class train came up soon after, and the locomotive was overturned. The three 
first carriages went off the rails, but without doing injury to any of the passengers. 
The stoker alone was slightly bruised. The passengers proceeded on foot to the 
next station, whence another train carried them on. 

A man lately attempted to commit suicide on the Lyons Railway, by placing 
his head under the wheel of one of the carriages; but the wheel only knocked him 
off the line, and he was very slightly hurt. 

An accident happened within the last fortnight on the railway from Beauvoire 
to Nismes. ‘The first waggon took fire from some sparks of the engine, and four 
of the waggons were consumed. 

A dreadful event occurred, two days ago, between Belluno and Feltre. Two 
hundred Italian soldiers were maneuvering under the command of an Austrian 
officer; who ordered’ them to cross a ruinous bridge, the passage of which had 
been forbidden by the local authorities on account of the danger. The bridge gave 
way, with the two hundred men upon it; and they fell into the river and were 
drowned. ‘The officer being in advance, had reached the other side before the 
bridge fell in.—Letter Jrom Venice (September Ath) in th 
Marseilles. 

The following horrible event occurred a day or two since. Two men who were 
at work in a field near Boulogne, in the environs of Paris, with a young girl, took 
i into their heads to amuse themselves by tickling her feet as she lay upon the 

s. The girl laughed heartily for a time, but convulsive movements of the 
chest succeeded. She rose from the ground, but immediately fell again, and 

expired.—Gaulignani's Messenger, Sept. 15. 

A French paper has this strange story of the American dwarf, Tom Thumb, 

** A great sensation has been created at Nantes by the sudden disappearance of 


General Tom Thumb. The pigmy General, wishing to attend the races at Quim- | 


r, left Vannes with his suite at six o'clock, and was expected to have soon re- 
turned. Apartments had been previously engaged for him. His carriage broke 
down near Koasse, a village situated a short distance from Quimperlé, inducing a 
very disagreeable delay. The postillion refused to wait the requisite time for the 
necessary repairs; observing that his orders were positive to return to Quimperleé at a 
particular hour, and vain was all persuasion to change his resolution: but he assured 
them that he would inform his master, and that another conductor should be imme- 
diately sent with fresh horses to continue their route. After waiting a consider- 


able time, the conductor and horses arrived, the repairs were completed, and Ge- | 
Searcely had they driven a league | 


neral Tom Thumb mounted the carriage. 
when the horses stopped suddenly; the conductor descended, and perceived an 
immense heap of billets of wood; at the same instant four men, masked, seized 
and bound the driver, and threatened if he uttered a cry toshoot him. During this 
scene the General and his suite were locked in the arms of Morpheus. One of the 
four masks mounted the seat of the carriage, and drove rapidly to St. Thurien. It 
was only at this place that the General learned his misfortune. The carriage 
started trom St. Phurien—whither, is still unknown, Among many it is con- 
jectured that he is concealed in some inviolable domicile. Others attirm that a 

y, from excess of fantasy, has eloped with him to the neighbourhood of Guilli- 

mach. ‘The most likely version is, that that the four men in masks belong to 

band of Zino, called Compte d’Avenal, famed for its audacity aud temerity. 
One fact ,is certain, that the General has not been seen or heard of since his 

ure. 





Nouvelliste of | 
! 





POSTSCRIPT. ——sarunvar. 


There is no news of political importance this morning; but a good deal o 
miscellaneous gossip, which is perhaps not less entertaining. 

Among the mass, the most interesting fact is that stated by the Times in 
the following passages. The journalist makes as much as possible of hig 
material; which may possibly appear in a new light when we have further 
accounts, but in the absence of such explanation it is curious. 

“ The fate of the American steam-frigate Missouri [a ship belonging to the 
U.S. Navy ] will not svon be forgotten. ‘Lhere was something marvellous about it; 
something that set speculation, and even superstition at work, without, however, 
the smallest legitimate material to work upon. A noble war-steamer, eclipsing 
any vessel of that class in the British Navy, and evidently intended to astonish 
the world, suddenly appears one Saturday atternoon at Gibraltar. She steers 
straight past some British vessels anchored at a safe distance trom the shore, and 
drops her anchor so near, that, as she sheers in-shore, she has not more than tive 
feet under her bottom. ‘The British spectators are seized with wonder at the size, 
the beauty, the armament, and, above all, at the daring of the stranger. Well 
might they be aghast at the spectacle of these rapid evolutions, performed within 
a bowsprit’s length by a ship of nearly 2,000 tons, 250 feet long, with 350 men on 
board, carrying 28 enormous guns, and pierced tor 44. They look and look again, 
and count her guns and admire her beautijul equipment, aud are near enough to 
hear the conversation on board. The Captain and chiet officers land, and go off 
to dinner at the American Consul’s. ‘The British visiters go down to tea; and 
have not finished their second cup, when they are called to the deck with the ery 
that * The steamer’s on fire! She is on fire; and after the preservation of the 
crew, and every attempt to preserve the vessel by the crews of the surrounding 
British vessels, she is utterly consumed, and before next morning lies at the 
bottom a shapeless mass of charred timbers aud old iron. 

“People made their own comments when the account reached us at home. 
More was said than was ever lkely to meet the sensitive Republican car. ‘lhough 
too little for war, the vessel seen.ed too great for peace. It was at least a de- 
monstration. Wherever she went, the Missouri was to advertise the world of what 
our respected relative across the Atlantic can do and will do on an emergency, 
Her destination was various. She was bound to Alexandria, and thence to China, 
with the American Plenipotentiary on board for the Celestial Court. She touched 
at Gibraltar, and it was said she was to touch at England also; and probably 
at a few other points of interest in the circuitous course trom Gibraltar to Pekin. 
Humanity was prompted to lament a disaster which stopped so noble a mes- 
senger of civilization in the first stage of her career. Doubtless she was 
designed to diffuse the elements of social improvement wherever she touched 
the shore. Nay, it was positively stated that such was part of her mission. Stull, 
an unaccountable mystery hung over her destination and over her end. Why 
talk so big, when you mean only peace? Why negotiate a treaty with China, 
when the British Minister has already included you in a treaty purchased by 
British arms for all the world? As for the strange catastrophe, it was whispered 
at the time, without the smallest ground or circumstance of credit, that it was 
the crew who had burnt their vessel. Anything is more credible than the purely 
marvellous. 

“A strange discovery has added to the materials of speculation, without re- 
moving the general perplexity. Dead men tell no tales, at least they did not 
before the days of Herapath; but foundered vessels are not so safe. ‘lhe wreck 
and cargo of the Missoun are in the hands of the divers. Day atter day they are 
bringing up doubtless much that a British sailor will easily divine by the analogy 
of civilized navigation and warfare. But what does he imagiue the divers are 
bringing up in great quantities day by day, and carrying off in cart-loads to their 
store? Slave-shackles of every strength and size, tor men and women, old and 
young. A correspondent of undoubted authority has sent us three specimens—a 
family group, for father, mother, and child. They are such as are used in the 
slave-trade, and are own brothers, as we can swear, to those found on board 
vessels engaged in the traflic. Were the wreck to be judged by these alone, the 
divers might conclude the Missouri to be a gigantic slaver, designed to meet with 
the arguments of Lynch law the intricacies of the right of search. But, of course, 
the Missouri was not a slaver. So what mean these countless suits of iron?” 








Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed John 
Richard Corballis, Esq., LL.D., to be one of the Commissioners of Chari- 
table Donations and Bequests for Ireland, in the room of the Right Ho- 
nourable Anthony Richard Blake, resigned. 

Notice is given to the oflicers and company of the Queen's sloop Ferret, 
who were actually on board and entitled to share in the proceeds arising 
from the capture of the Aventura, on the 28th September 1844, that the 
distribution thereof will be made on the 29th instant, at No. 14 Great 
George Street, Westminster. 

The Gazette contains a Treasury warrant altering divers rates of Foreign 
and Colonial postage. 

To all the usual trading-ports of the Cape of Good Hope and Eastward of that 
Cape, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and between any of the ports enu- 
merated, except between Australia and New Zealand, a wnitorm rate of 1s. will 
be charged, on letters not exceeding half-an-ounce in weight [the weight allowed 
in the succeeding paragraphs ]. 

The rate to the Eastern coast of the Isthmus of Panama is to be 1s.; to the 
Western coast of Panama or the Western coast of America, 2s. 

‘To Heligoland (except on the letters of soldiers and sailors, which are already 
lower, ) 6d. 

British and Colonial papers between British Colonies, without passing through 
the United Kingdom, to be free; except that Id. may be allowed as a gratuity te 
the master of the vessel conveying them, 

Newspapers, British, Foreign, or Colonial, passing between British or Colonial 
and Foreign ports, and through the British post, to pay 2¢.; if not through the 
British post, 1d. 

Such papers passing between places in British North American or British West 
Indian Colonies, to pay a uniform inland rate of $d. 

Each supplement to be charged as a separate newspaper, whether enclosed 
separately or not. 

Belgian newspapers may be sent from Belgium through the United Kingdom to 
any Colonies, at a uniform rate of British postage of Id. each. 

No newspaper, price-current, or commercial list, shall be conveyed hy the post 
un der the regulations of this warrant, unless the same shall be sent without a cover, 
or in a cover open at the sides, and unless there be no writing or mark upon it 
except the name and address of the person to whom sent. 


Mr. Peter Greenall, the Member for Wigan, suddenly expired in a fit of 
apoplexy, on Thursday. His death of course occasions a vacancy in the 
representation. Mr. Greenall was a Conservative. 


At a special meeting of the Marylebone Directors and Guardians of the Poor, 
yesterday, was read the report of a conference between the deputation appointed 
at a recent meeting and the Poor-law Commissioners. The deputation claimed 
that Marylebone should not be included in the proposed asylum-district, on ac- 
count of the importance and extent of the parish, the undue share of expense 
(one-third) that would fall upon it, and the fact that the relief of its casual poor 
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ready sufficient. The Commissioners promised to consider the application ; | 


lings were suspended until their answer should be received. 
ais unexpectedly resumed yesterday, by Mr. Assist- 
with instructions from the Poor-law 


and further procee¢ 
The inquiry at Andover w ; 
ant-Commussioner Parker, in compliance 
Commissioners ; sat 
Mr. Macdougal to collect his witnesses. _ ae ; 
Prince Albert is at issue with the parish of Windsor. He refuses to pay poor- 
rates for Flemish Farm; alleging that there is no beneficial occupation, an 1 that 
the property belongs to the Crown. he arrears due amount to 2000. At a Vestry 
meeting, on Thursday, Mr. Judge observed, that most certainly the Prince bene- 
ficially ~ upied the property ; for two oxi n sent to the agri ultural show at Dub- 
lin, sold for 70/. or 802. each, the prize-ox exhibited at the last Smithfield cattle 
show, as well as other cattle, were all fattened at Flemish Farm; to say nothing 
about the crops, and other agricultural produce, from which his Royal Highness 
derived great profits. Resolutions aflirming that opinion, and authorizing the 
collector to make a new application for the rates, were passed unanimously. 


A General Court-martial, presided over by General Sir William Warre, has been 
sitting at Leeds since the Ist instant, by order of the Duke of Wellington, for the 
trial of Lieutenant W. Augustine Hyde r, of the Tenth Royal Hussars, on a charge 

referred against him by Colonel Vandeleur, the Colonel of that regiment. The 
Court did not conclude its sittings till Thursday afternoon; and its decision will 
not be publicly known till after the finding shall have received the Queen's 
approbation. The charge would appear at first sight to be of a very trivial 
Seneuher: according to the story, when the regiment was stationed in Ire- 
land, in October 1842, Mr. Hyder attempted to trick his Colonel, by bor- 
rowing from a Mr. Oliver a horse, which he was to pass off as his own 
second charger befure the Colonel, for two months, and then to return it 
to Mr. Oliver. ‘The inquiry into this charge, however, soon led to very im- 
portant disclosures, of a kind totally unprecedented in the annals of Courts- 
martial. The prisoner's defence consisted of a point-blank denial of the charge, 
and an assertion that it had been concocted between Mr. Oliver and Colonel Van- 
deleur; the former from spite, arising out of a quarrel about the payment for a horse 
sold by him to Lieutenant Hyder in October 1842; and the latter in order to shield 
himself from a serious charge of systematically ill-treating and oppressing Mr. Hyder, 
preferred by that gentleman early in April last. The prisoner succecded clearly in 
showing that Colonel Vandeleur did not make the present charge till after he had 
been required to answer that against himself by Mr. Hyder; and in order to show 
the connexion between Colonel Vandeleur and Mr. Oliver in getting up the charge 
he required the production of a letter written by Coloael Vandeleur to Mr. Oliver, 
dated the 9th of May last; declaring that that letter had elicited Mr. Oliver's let- 
ter containing a statement of the cha An crder trom the Horse Guards had 
been obtained for the production of the letter in question, which the witness had 
accordingly brought trom Ireland to Leeds on the morning of the first day’s sit 
ting of the Court-martial. It appeared in evidence, however, that during a tem- 
rary adjournment of the Court, Colonel Vandeleur took Mr, Oliver into a room 
adjoining that in which the Court held its sitting, and there they ac tually de- 
stroyed all tlie letters which the Colonel had written to Mr. Oliver, including that 
of the 9th of May. The diseovery of this fact, which was elicited during a very 
severe cross-cxamination of Mr. Oliver, produced a profound sensation in the 
Court, and excited great interest and astonishment in military circles. It is 
supposed that very serious notice of the transaction will be taken by the autho- 
rities at the Llorse Guards, aud that a second Court-martial will be ordered. 














The Dutch labourers are not yet in want of food; but their King has reduced 
the duties on imported grain and vegetables, and declared that it is the duty of 
Government to promote the importation of food. An Engtish landowner of the 
old stock would not make such an admission till the people were starving, 
if even then. As his Grace of Buckingham and Chandos looks to his stained 
glass lantern with the quarterings of all the Tudors and Plantagenets, whom 
he is pleased to call his ancestors, he must think that a Dutch King knows as 
little of true state policy as a Manchester manufacturer. 

A letter from Naples, dated the 3rd instant, expatiates on the benefits which 
this country has received from the recent alterations there. By the decree of July 
30th, the bounties granted to the national flag were abolished; on August 5th, the 
export duty-was taken off sulphur; and on the Isth, the port-charges of Messina 
were revised—charges so exorbitant, that although Messina was universally a port 
for warehousing, it was scarcely at all resorted to. Lastly, (August 29th,) ap 
peared the tariff, which has been printed at length under this head, and whieh is 
considered a great boon to our commerce. The articles of cod-fish and pilchards 
are very important to the Neapolitans on account of the fast-days; and it is hoped 
that a branch of our trade will be revived by the reduction of duty wpon them. 
The United States had almost the monopoly in supplying colonial produce, on ac- 








count of the bounties given by the Government to their own flag on all importa- | 


tions from Transatlantic ports; but these bounties being abolished, it is expected 
that the supply will come from our ports.—Times, City Article. 

The failure of a considerable mercantile house, for 150,000/, at St. 
Cuba, has left the English mining speculators of that place minus 
The assets of the house, it is believed, will not realize more than 25 per cent 
the property \ ill be further diminished by passing through a Spanish court of law. 
—Ildem. 






It is said that the liberality of the French Princes at Pampeluna has been 
on an unbounded scale. Independently of a sword of honour presented by the Due 
De Nemours to Narvaez, his Royal Highness has given him a snutl-box mounted 
with brilliants, the value of which is estimated at 4,000 dollars. The Under-Se- 
cretary of War has received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour. Montes, 
the bull-fighter, has been persuaded to accept a ring valued at 4,000 franes, and 
a diamond pin. The cook, or chef-de-cuisine, has received 3,000 franes; and each 
of the servants 1,000 frances; the Marchioness of Santa Cruz, the Countess of 
Belascoain, the Marehioness of Valverde, and Martinez de la Rosa, have received 
from the Duchesse De Nemours bracelets set with brilliants; 3,000 frances have 
been given to the poor, and 2,000 francs to the Hospital of Tolosa, Other gifts 
and presents are in proportion. On the other hand, the Duchesse De Nemours 
has received the bando of the order of Maria Luisa, and the Due D’Aumale has re- 
ceived the Golden Fleece. 











Stock EXcnANGE, FRIDAY APTERNOON., 
The business in the English Funds has not been important: one large speeu- 
lative sale occurred during the week; but the majority of the transactions have 
been for money, and as in these operations the sellers have predominated, the 
general resuli has been to produce a heaviness in the market, accompanied by a 
trifling decline in price. The market has, however, assumed a firmer appearance 
this afternoon, and closes at an advance of 4 per cent upon the lowest quotations. 
This decline does not appear to have its origin in any political causes, or in the 
Scarcity of money; which, though in great demand in the Share Market, is easily 
obtainable upon Government Securities or first-rate commercial paper at 24 per 
cent: but the depression is sok ly attributable tothe withdrawal of almost all the 
floating capital of the country from the ordinary channels of investment for the 
— of railway speculation. Thus, but few jobbers ure to be found dealing in 
English Stock, and operations which under other circumstances would have been 
trifling become important; the confined nature of the market rendering trans- 
actions of extensive character impossible without producing a great eflect upon 
prices. 





but it was at once adjourned again till this morning, to enable 


Nothing of moment occurred at the meeting of the Bank Proprietary held 
yesterday. The usual dividend was declared, after a brief but ineffectual attempt 
on the part of one of the proprietors to procure an increase to 4 instead of 34 per 
cent. The presiling Governor held out hopes of the desired increase being ere 
long made; and as the whole of the present dividend has been provided for out of the 
protits of the past half-year, and an addition has been made to the Rest or surplus 
balance, the meeting adjourned in high good-humour, 

The only remarkable circumstance connected with the Foreign Funds has been 
a decline in Portuguese Securities—one between 3 and 4 per cent upon our last 
prices, and one of 6 and 7 per cent from not very recent quotations. No political 
cause can be found for this depression, the intelligence from the Peninsula having 
for some time been of a very favourable character; but the same cause is operating 
to the prejudice of these securities as that already noticed with respect to the 
English Funds. A very small quantity of stock has been brought forward for sale 
during the week, for which buyers could only be found at a gieat sacrifice. The 
market continues much depressed, and closes heavily at the lowest quotations. 

lhe pressure noticed as occurring in the Share Market on the occasion of the 
settlement has passed away, and with it every appearance of gloom. Speculation 
appears to be as active as ever, but is chiefly confined to the smaller yaricties of 
Shares; many of which have been run up to extraordinary premiums, Not a few 
of the schemes of last session, which, with the prorogation of Parliament, had 
fallen into oblivion, have been revived, and are sought after at prices varying from 
2/. to 74. premium. The settlement of the lease of the Great Northern line of 
France seems to have quieted the Spec ulation in Foreign Shares, and it has been 
less extensive than usual. New companies are still forming to bid for the Paris 
and Lyons, Paris and Strasburg, and Lyons and Avignon lines, With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the market for Foreign Shares, though not absolutely heavy, is 
not so firm as it has been. An improvement has occurred in the Shares of Pepin 
le Halleur, in consequence of purchases made, it is said, upon the reeeipt of intel- 
ligence that an arraftgement of the dispute beiween the English and French 
Directors had been effected. 








SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLocR. 

There is not any change in either the English or Foreign Stocks. ‘The prin- 
cipal business in the Railway Shares has been in the baner Glade, which are gene- 
rally in demand, and speculation continuing as intense as ever. The transactions 
in the Foreign Shares have been trifling. We have to notice the occurrence of the 
following bargains: Aberdeen, 44; Bristol and Exeter, New, 11; Caledonian, 12; 
Chelmsford and Bury, 24; Great Northern, 34; East Lincolnshire, 63; Edin- 
burgh and Perth, 34; Goole and Doncaster, 64; London and York, 6§; Midland, 


ir i 
Birmingham, and Derby, 130; Great North ot France, (Lafitte’s,) 6. 















3 per Cent Consols..... ° 982 4 } Columbian ex Venezucia... 18} § 
Ditto for Account «..++++++ 9n2 Danish 3 per Cents .....+-- 8&9 90 

% per Cent Reduced. . Shut Dutch 24 per Cents...-.-.- 614 

3} per Cents «......+5. -» Shat Ditto 4 per Centa....- «+ O83 98 
Long Annuities ... Shut Mexican 5 per Cents..-..-. 32) 3 
Bank Stocl Shut Ditto Deferred .....+. «+++ 17) 18 
Excheguc . 47 9 Portuguese New 5p. Cts, 1841 59) 61 
India Stock «...-..006. — Ditto 4 per Cents 1845...... Sa 60 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 89 90 Kussian 5 per Cents .cx div. ll4g 115g 
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tee Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 27 
Cosccees 100 2 | 1 


Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 385 f 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Annivep—At Gravesend, Mth Sept. Autumnus, White, from Sydney; 15th, Tagua, 
Ruddock, from Madras; 16:h, Thomas Fielden, Blackstone, from Manilla; Clifton, Cox, 
from Caleutta; and Volunteer, Jackson, from Mauritius; 17th, Glenbervie, Russell, 
from Singapore; and Sultana, Longford, from Sydney ; 18th, George Buckham, Sim; 
and Chusan, Laird, from China; Cinderella, Purvis, from Singapore; and Niagara, 
Hlughes, from Bombay. Of Margate, 17th Sept, Essex, Newberry, from Madagascar, 
In the Downs, 16th Sept. Branken Moor, Carr, from Port Philip; Beulah, Munro; 
and Ema, Smith, from China; Nertolk, M*Gildowney, from Singapore ; Samatra,-—; 
and Anna Maria, . from Calcutta; and Agnes, , from Bombay; 17th, Devon- 
shire, Godfrey, from Batavia; Isabella Thompson, Kilton, from Bombay; and Science, 
Vero, from Algoa Bay; and isth, John Witt, Donovan, from Calcutta. Off Ports- 
mouth, loth Sept. Recorder, Sharp, trom Calcutta, OF Falmouth, 4th Sept. Fanny, 
Andrews, from Hobart Town. Off Scilly, 15th Sept. Advocate, Wilkinson, from China, 
At Liverpool, l2th Sept, John Moore, Withycombe, from Bombay; 13th, New Mar- 
garet, Ager, from China; Adriana, Dodds; Malabar, Adams; and Nith, Graham, from 
Calcutta, Off Cork, l0th Sept. Hector, Anderson, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

SalLep--From Gravesend, 13th Sept. Earl of Hardwicke, Drew; and Lady Flora, 
Ford, for Madras; loth, Childe Llarold, Lilley, for Bombay; and 18th, Kandiana, 
Righy, for Caleutta, From Liverpool, 12th Sept. Sisters, Christen, for Madras, 13th, 
Cordelia, Hughes, for Caleutta; and Emma, Bibby, for Bombay; Ith, Minerva, 
Basely ; and Governor Davis, Upton, for Madras; loth, Hope, Turner, for Singapore ; 
lth, Jom Bell, Crawtord, for Bombay; and I8th, Achilles, Goble, for Calcutta, 
From the Clyde, 13th Sept. Strabane, Grierson, for Bombay. 








THE THEATRES. 

Mawnacens ought to know their own business best, but their proceedings as 
registered in the playbills are puzzling to lookers-on. They appear never 
prepared against a possible failure, nor ready to follow up a certain success, 
The proverbial improvidence of players is matched by the short-sighted 
policy of those who engage them, “ Suflicient unto the day is the fortune 
thereof,” seems to be the philosophy of all concerned in the business of the 
stage. Their “ book of fate” is the chapter of accidents; their motto, 
“Luek’s all.” Since the attraction of Time Works Wonders ceased at the 
Haymarket, and the Green Bushes of the Adelphi have fallen into the sere, 
there has been no attempt to produce another original comedy of sterling 
merit, or a burletta cleverly adapted from the French. Interludes and af- 
terpieces have done duty for leading dramas alternately with trashy trans- 
lations and stock plays imperfectly cast. A good comedy is not to be had 
for advertising, much less for asking; but it is known that the most popular 
dramatist of the day, Sheridan Knowles, has one written; and there is no 
lack of adepts at adaptation among dramatic authors. Perhaps managers 
consider that the flood of prosperity must have its ebb; and it being just 
now low-water, we mayexpect the tide to turn shortly. 

This week, there have been two “ revivals,” as it is the fashion to term them, 
At the Haymarket, Hudson has been playing Power's famous part of King 
O'Neil; the difference between the two performances being made more con- 
picuous by the directness of the imitation, Hudson has caught the trick 
of Power's manner; but he gives a hard, coarse copy of peculiarities that 
had very little share in producing his prototype’s inimitable personations 
T The imitator has neither the case, address, and 





























of Irish character. 
humorous gayety of the original, nor his refined art. 
At the Lyceum, the favourite burlesque of the Forty Thieves has been re- 
produced. “Mrs. Kee ley as Morgiana, Miss } airbrother as the exquisite 
( aptain of Banditti, Keeley as Aazarac, and Wigan as Afust tpha, are as 
and the evolutions of forty pair of pink legs are a 
A young vocalist, Miss Hodson, made her débat on 
\ She possesses a handsome person 


amusing as before; 
powerful attraction. 
this occasion; and was well received. 
and a sweet and powerful voice; and we shall be glad to find that her oc- 
casiovally false intonation was attributable to the nervousness of a first 
appearanc e,—though the fair debutante seemed to retain her self-possession. 

Drury Lane is advertised to open on Saturday next. The programme 
announces the engagement of Jenny Lind (?) as well as Anna ‘Lhillon, 
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Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia is promised; besides new operas by Donizetti, 
Benedict, and a Mr. Wallace, a new “native” composer. Henry Phillips 
reappears, in lieu of Stretton; and Allen supersedes King. ‘Two new vocal- 
ists, Miss Helen Lane and an anonymous tenor, are to make their débats; 
and the operatic corps includes Misses Rainforth, Romer, and Poole, and 
Messrs. Harrison, Borrani, Burdini, and Weiss. The corps de ballet 
likewise musters strong; and an entirely new ballet, La Fille de Marbre, 
with music by Adolphe Adam, will be brought out, in addition to the 
Parisian productions. Dumilitre, Plunkett, and Petipa, and two new dan- 
cers from the Académie Royale, will be supported by the popular panto- 
mimists Payne, Wieland, Howell, and the Risleys. Altogether, the array 
of talent is imposing both for opera and ballet; all the best English per- 
furmers being engaged, as well as foreign artistes. 





POMMERSFELDEN. 
Coblentz, September 1845. 

I want to tell you about Pommersfelden, a place I alluded to on a recent ocea- 
sion; and which is not one of the “ King of Bohemia’s seven castles,” but one 
among several real chateaux belonging to the noble family of Schénborn—a 
name widely reputed in Bavaria, or, to speak more precisely, in old Franconia, 
where it is situate. 

About seven or eight English miles out of the main road leading from Wurtz- 
burg to Bamberg, and in a direct line between the last-named city and Neustadt, 
there stands a vast and imposing edifice, built about the commencement of the 
last century by Lothair Francis, Count Schénborn, Bishop of Bamberg and Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, Chancellor of the German Empire, and Lord knows what beside; 
who, in addition té the princely revenues derived from these high offices, inherited 
the estates of -Poitihersfelden from a Count Truchsess, his kinsman, on the death 
of this nobleman in 1710. Lothair Francis was a man of remarkable abilities, 
and enjoyed a high reputation as a statesman, jurist, and patron of the arts; with 
which he was himself extremely well acquainted, especially with architecture. 
Desiring to apply a portion of his wealth to the erection of a palace or “ schloss ” 
suited to the nity of his family, of which he found himself the leading member— 
a monument that should honour the memory of his generous kinsman, he commenced 
this undertaking, in 1711, after the design of Loyson, a Jesuit, doctor and pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and Chancellor of the University of Bamberg, an eminent 
dilettante of the period. The style of architecture employed is of the character 
which was then coming into vogue, and which had recently been introduced by 
Louis the Fourteenth in building his palace of Versailles. The plan of the edifice 
may be described as that of the letter E. In the hollow of the centre is placed 
the magnificent entrance-hall and staircase, which for lofty proportions and ele- 
gance of design may challenge any vestibule in Europe. The size of this truly 
regal residence may be guessed at when I mention that we passed through four 
large rooms occupying a part of the principal floor onthe Northern front (the other 
part being appropriated to the library)—making, I should say, one hundred feet 
in Jength—and next, through twelve rooms on the West front, one of which was 
a splendid banquet “salle,” floored with marble, forty feet high, and not less than 
pee feet long. To add that there is a chapel attached to the Schloss, were 
needless, Franz Lothair being an ecclesiastic of the highest rank. But the cir- 
cumstance of its containing a valuable collection of pictures constitutes the 
prominent attraction of Pommersfelden; and it is to this I wish to invite your 
attention. 

The palace once built, its distinguished possessor bent his endeavours to ‘the 
acquisition of a gallery of paintings fitted to adorn its interior, as well as of a good 
collection of books. Lothair Franz was on familiar terms with the eminent 
artists of his times; and, by his own discerning judgment, as well as by the able 
assistance of his “ hofmaler ” or court painter, (in fact, he had two in his pay, 
Byss and Cossian) he speedily got hold « of a considerable number of precious 
works,—chiefly, however, of the Flemish schoool, in which our Prince-Bishop 
especially delighted. Herr Heller of Bamberg, in his interesting little notice of 
this chateau, published = recently, states the number to have been 480, as 
early asthe year 1719. The heirs and successors of Lothair pursuing the design 
of enriching the gallery with choice pictures, it became, towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, amply stored; and critical catalogues and notices upon it 

an tobe published by the connoisseurs of that period. In 1759, the invasion 
of Franconia by the Prussian troops engaged in the Seven Years War occasioned 
the pictures to be hurried off to a place of safety; and again, in 1802, when the 
French overran this country, the treasures of Pommersfelden were a second time 
dragged across the heart of Germany to another and distant residence of the 
Counts Schénborn, in Bohemia, there to abide the course of events. When they 
were finally replaced in their wonted positions, a regular keeper was installed to 
watch over them, named Joseph Dorn; who lived into the year 1841. 

Although, as has been said above, the collection is more richly furnished with 
Flemish works than with the uctions of the Italian masters, yet are there 
many of the latter to be found here which may fairly be classed as superior pic- 
tures. Of these the leading specimen is a painting by Leonardo da Vinci, (long 
attributed to Rafaelle, however, and by Byss among the rest,) of the Virgin and 
Child, than which I have seldom seen a more charming production. The Virgin, 
whose left hand and arm hang over a pedestal, is exquisitely painted; her right 
arm encircles the babe, who is sitting in her lap, and pointing to a vase or wn in 
the background. I should not wonder if this picture alone were found to be 
worth from two to three thousand guineas. It is of the size of life, and three- 
quarter length. It has undergone seme injury by being carried to Munich, to 
serve as a model for the students in painting there; the journey has damaged the 
impasto in places, and this has been repaired somewhat unskiliully,—a sad return 
for the generous proprictor’s kindness in allowing this valuable picture to go to 
Munich, A naked Venus, by Titian, is perhaps next in point of merit to the 
Leonardo; whilst a portrait of a young officer in armour, by the same master, near 
it, challenges the warmest admiration. A Carlo Dolce (Mater Dolorosa, according 
to the received pattern of this painter) is of very high quality, perhaps equal to 
Sir Thomas Baring’s. A Magdalen, by Guido, in his brown manuer, is rich in 
colour, but voluptuous in character; an Assumption, by Giovanni Bellini, is 
interesting, though not in the artist's best style; a large allegorical piece by Paul 
Veronese, a St. Sebastian by Carlo Dolce, (of a truly celestial expression,) Tobias 
and the Angel, by Murillo, Isaac blessing Jacob, by Annibal Carracci, and several 
subjects by ‘Tintoretto, Spagnoletto, and Domenichino, are all more or less worthy 
of Kenswtie mention. In passing to a description of the chefs-d’euvre of the 
other schools of art, I am apprehensive of falling into superlatives: so perfeet, so 
matchless are many of the pictures, that you get into a fever of admiration as 
each gem occupies your eager attention by turns. Where shall I begin ?—with 
the Vandycks?—ah! but the Rembrandts—yes, the Rembrandts! what a feast 
had we in his “Saul gazing upon the Shade of Samuel evoked by the Witch 
of Endor.” The language of praise is pale in presence of such a masterpiece—I 
dare not attempt to use it, but must content myself with saying that the picture 
is in the finest condition; about three feet Ingh; and the figures larger than 
common in Rembrandt's compositions. But the glorious colouring and effects 
of torch-light—ah me! There are several Rembrandts besides this, two of which 
are of high merit,—viz. an old woman reading at a large open book, called the 
Prophetess Johanna; and a man sitting in an easy chair: there is also a Dutch 
baker blowing his horn at his shop-door, an excellent work. By Rubens, a 
Christ on the cross, in his finest manner, about two feet and a half high; a mag- 
nificent composition called Charity, with four lusty naked boys—a large canvass, 
the. flesh incomparably fine; a St. Francis, vigorously painted, life size; a lady 











seated, a whole-length et — an Entombment; David playing upon th 
harp. But I must here pause. More remains to be told of the rarities I beheld 
in this palatial residence; but they must form the —- of a future letter. So 
prepare for fresh rhapsodies on the part of your humble servant and subscriber, 





DECORATIONS OF THE NEW PALACE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—Your insertion of my former communication has had the desired effect of 
calling public attention to the case of the English decorators who were competi- 
tors for employment in the New Palace. But as yet nothing has been done in the 
matter. In reverting to the subject, I refrain from entering into the controvers 
that has been commenced in other journals, by whom my statements were onal, 
Now, with your leave, I will show that there is a way of doing justice to the qua- 
lified and practical artists, and eliciting the best talent that exists in this country, 
without disturbing the arrangements at present made for the speedy completion 
of the House of Lords, and without interfering with the due control that Mr. 
Barry, the architect, ought unquestionably to exercise over the decorations of the 
interior of the building. Assuming that the whole of the ornamental work re- 
quired for the Peers’ Chamber were so far in progress as that no additional de- 
signers or workmen would be needed—though the difficulty alleged is to find a suf- 
ficient number well-qualified—there would yet be abundant scope for all the talent 
that is now, or may be hereafter, known in this country. The Royal Commission 
have only to carry into effect their expressed intention of requiring competitors for 
employment to prove their hnliishtegh eapehiiitien--entontioe: this new opportunity 
to all candidates producing specimens of design or workmanship—and thus esta- 
blish a “court of claims” to decide upon the kind and degree of skill and capacity 
possessed by the respective applicants. The records of this court would show the 
amount and quality of available talent in the country; and a copy of its registra- 
tion would be a valuable certificate of ability pending the engagement of any work- 
man. There should be a rule made that no decorator who has not passed this 
ordeal should be employed in the New Palace; and the amount of wages to be 
paid toeach might be fixed by the judges; who would, of course, be assisted by a 
jury of practical men of business. The distribution of artists and workmen 
might be regulated in this way. As the fresco-painters are each to have a room 
to adorn with their pictures, they might be allowed to choose their respective 
decorative designers; who would select the working-paiuters and carvers whom 
they would prefer. By this means, each chamber would be a complete and con- 
sistent piece of work; the subordination of each part to the whole being secured 
by the architect's suggestion of the ensemble and approval of the details. A de- 
sign must, of course, be previously made, and sanctioned, for each apartment; 
and estimates and contracts be given for the work. 

If the Royal Commission would but act towards the decorators as they have 
done and are doing towards the sculptors and painters, the working-men would be 
satisfied, and the New Palace become an honour to the arts of the country. But 
it is feared that the Commissioners, disgusted at the position in which they are 
placed by being thwarted and disregarded by Mr. Barry and Mr. Pugin, contem- 
plate resigning all care for the decorative work; confining their attention to the 
pictures and statues, and delegating their authority over ornamental artists to the 
* Board of Works” or the “ Office of Woods and Forests.” Should this be the 
case, the decorators would become the mere tools of trade; and anything like 
originality in design would be eflectually stifled under the heaps of antiquated de- 
vices that Mr. Pugin’s researches have accumulated. ‘The country would have 
a cathedralized palace, reflecting the ecclesiastical character of monastic build- 
ings, instead of a palatial edifice for secular uses, adorned in a regal style of splen- 
dour with all the resources of modern art. In Mr. Pugin’s estimation, nothing is 
good but what is old and Gothic. Instead of infusing the spirit of contempo- 
rary art into the decorations of the interior, he would even wish the stiff, hard, 
dry manner of the early pictures introduced into the frescoes and sculpture as 
well as the decorations; as is shown by the Holbeinesque style in which Mr. Her- 
bert painted his portrait. The Gothic character, of course, should be preserved 
in the ornamental details; but the style should be Tudor, like the architecture; 
which admits of the introduction of the graces of Italian art—as may be seen in 
the beautiful statues of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and those scarcely inferior 
to them on the new building. This is of more importance inasmuch as the deco- 
rations will have to combine with the frescoes as well as with the statues that 
are to adorn the interior. . 

SPEAKING-TRUMPETS FOR RAILWAYS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Ninth Month 1845. 

ResrecteD Frienp—In conversation with an individual, the other day, on 
the subject of railway accidents, and remarking how often they were occasioned 








| by the want of a more perfect means of communication between the guards and 


engine-drivers, he suggested a plan which, with a few practical additions of my 
own, is offered to the notice of those who feel interested in the subject. It is pro- 
posed, that to some convenient part of each railway-carriage be fixed two metallic 
tubes, for the purpose of transmitting sounds upon the principle of a speaking- 
trumpet; one of these tubes being for the use of the passengers, the other for the 
guard and engine-driver; the tubes of the several carriages to be connected to- 
gether by means of a flexible branch of India-rubber or leather. One end of the 
branch to be screwed to the metallic tube in the same manner as the hose is at- 
tached to the pipe of a fire-engine; the other end, for the convenience of quickly 
detaching the several carriages from each other, to be fastened to the metallic 
tube with a socket and thumb-spring, to slide into the metallic tube, and lock 
itself like the charger of a shot-belt. The interior of cach passenger-carriage to 
be provided with a mouthpiece, diverging from the metallic tube, and closed when 
not in use by aspring-lever. Both the main tubes to terminate at the last car- 
riage, where a guard should be stationed. The commumceation being now com- 
plete throughout the entire length of the train, it only remains to illustrate the 
practical operation. Suppose, for instance, a passenger taken suddenly ill, or any- 
thing occurs to render it necessary the train should be immediately stopped, one of 
the passengers has only to speak through the trumpet to the guard, who instantly 
conveys his instructions to the engine-driver, and the train is stopped; or should 
the guard notice any obstruction on the line, the same result may be as quickly 
produced. The above is the mere outline of a plan for securing instantaneous 
rerbal communication * between the passengers, guards, and engine-crivers on 
railways, as a simple and more direct means for the prevention of accidents than 
the employment of signals: and should the editor of the Spectator deem these 
remarks of any practical utility, he will perhaps give them a place in his columns, 

I am, respectfully, A Su BSCRIBER. 

P.S. While I have endeavoured to be as explicit as possible in this description 
of a railway speaking-trumpet, it is almost impossible, without the aid of draw- 
ings, to convey a very clear idea of some of the minor details: but should any of 
the readers of’ this wish for further information, I will endeavour to supply it. It 
may be objectec—Suppose the engine-driver should not hear the guard's voice 
through the trumpet? Such a contingency may be obviated by the latter pre 
viously blowing a “ railway whistle” through the tube, to awaken instant atten- 
tion to his instructions. [Would not that be impossible, as the whistle is at- 
tached to the engine? But an ordinary trumpet would serve; musical sounds 
travelling to great distances. ] 

* The following testimony of one of the witnesses of the late accident on the Bir- 
mingham and Bristol Railway is apropos—‘“ Abbott, a porter, who acted as guard to the 
goods-train, deposed that he saw the red-light at Deflord Road Bridge, but was unable 
to communicate with the driver.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A WORD TO THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 
Tue conduct of the Poor-law Commissioners in respect to the 
inquiry at Andover Union Workhouse may in part be attributed 
to those who have lavished abuse on the “Three Kings of Somer- 
set House”: it is no wonder if they have been hardened against 
censure ; but their fault is, not to have perceived that there are 
occasions on which insensibility is not creditable. 





The reader has already been put in oO of the main facts | 


of the revolting case. Mr. Macdougal, the Master of the Work- 
house, is accused of many practices, any one of which would dis- 
qualify him for his situation,—-of drunkenness, peculation, nepo- 
tism, defrauding the paupers of their food, and habitual immo- 
rality towards the female paupers. There was also a complaint 
that the paupers, employed in grinding bones, were accustomed 
to quarrel for those bones, putrid or not, and to eat the remnants 
of flesh or marrow. The charges against the Master were sup- 
ported by evidence, not perhaps very conclusive either in its 
nature or in the character of the witnesses, if taken bit by bit, 
but so accumulated as to make out a case needing the most abso- 
lute disproof. According to the evidence, the Master’s conduct 
may be thus described. He periodically indulged in tippling, 
and in his drunken fits exposed himself to the paupers under his 
care in ludicrous or disgraceful situations,—staggering home 
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gratitude for exposing what must bring the Poor-law into discre- 
dit ; if false, it would have sufficed to prove the falsehood and to 
discharge the wrongful accuser. 

The investigation has been protracted, suspended, renewed, 
and readjourned ; delay, vacillation, and the want of impartiality, 
characterize the whole conduct of the affair. The Commissioners 
seem to mistake their paramount duty, and to think that it is not 
to administer a law for the relicf' of the really indigent, but to 
“support their officer”; as if the interests of a workhouse master 
were superior to those of all the poor and of all the rate-payers. 


The Poor-law is stern enough already, without virtually enunci- 


urged by the revilings of his wife, saying prayers twice over, | 


hiding beer in the pulpit, staining his hands with the blood of 
his wife, and so on. He stinted the paupers in their food; a 
charge that gives a very odious colour to the alleged practice of 
gnawing putrid bones. He defrauded not only the — but 
the rate-payers, and gave away the parish-property to 
relatives. The female paupers were so constantly pursued by his 
solicitations that it became the common talk : a even the in- 
different success which attended his suit helped to enhance the 
scandal ; for otherwise there might at least have been such de- 
corum as results from the repose of satiety. If you imagine Don 
Juan, grown too old for successes, appointed to be master of a 
workhouse, you have just such a picture as that given by the 
witnesses. 

That was the case into which the Commissioners were chal- 
lenged to inquire. Not a moment should have been lost in set- 
tling the doubts on the subject : but the circumstances have been 
of a kind to imply that the Commissioners thought it most discreet 
to lose every moment that could be lost. They sent down, as As- 
sistant Commissioner, a gentleman who has done no credit to 
their discrimination in selecting; for his whole demeanour has 
been such as to encourage waste of time, idle quibbling, and per- 
sonalities: he could not resist opportunities of making smart 


ating the rule—that if people have charges of peculation and 
immorality to make against the master of a workhouse, merely 
because, like a dishonest ostler, he stints the human animals com- 
mitted to his charge, and converts the women’s apartment into 
his harem, those charges are to be made at the peril of the utterer. 
Such a rule would tend to silence the most just and necessary 
information ; the want of which is the great working difficult 

for all centralized authorities. A Government-reporter now attends 
the investigation, and it is to be hoped that Sir James Graham 
will give the Commissioners a few hints as to their wisest course. 

NEW MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

CERTAIN royal persons have from time to time been attacked for 
exhibiting a coarse taste in rude sports; but the propensity seems 
without exception to belong to the class rather than the individual. 
Pleasure in slaughtering the unoffending denizens of the forest 
by wholesale is not more largely shared by the royal society of 
Britain than by that of Germany; delight in butchery is not 


| more conspicuous at Gotha than at Pampeluna; and the old 


lis own | 


ferior sort of barristers enliven their dulness withal than the grave | 


impassiveness of a judge; while in his apparent reluctance to 
admit evidence against the Master, and eagerness to catch the ac- 
cuser tripping, the judge became a thorough partisan. Gross and 
discreditable irregularities were committed in the course of the 
— on all sides ; but those irregularities were encouraged 

y what cannot be called any other than the flippancy of the 


presiding judge ; which was not counteracted, but rather marked | 


the more strongly, by frequent self-remembrances, and by some- 
what abrupt and arbitrary attempts to enforce authority. It is 
possible that the Commissioners may have mistaken the character 
of their subordinate ; but two days’ exposure of it ought to have 


Princes of the German Empire are not more imbued with the 
taste than the parvenu French Princes of the Barricades. A 
common taste, in such different circumstances, denotes some com- 
mon influence producing it; and whether it arises from a pam- 
pered will, from those restraints that fetter the indulgence of 
emotion and make any contemplation of natural passion agreeable, 
or from whatever more direct cause, there is evidently some de- 
fect in the training that permits it to exist. 

It is true that the cael classes do not stand quite alone in any 
country in the enjoyment of the bloody sports peculiar to that 
country: in England, the royal battue-shooters are countenanced 
by others ; it is so in Gotha; and in Spain, bull-fights are a na- 
tional as well as royal pastime. But the royal classes do stand 
almost alone in a wholesale, undiscriminating, gulping taste for 
all cruel sports ; or at least share that taste with the prize-fighting 
and some other not numerous classes of the kind called “ black- 
guard.” A plebeian foreigner will sicken at the massacre of 
wultry, of deer, or of bulls and horses, to which his national 
Prabite have not inured him ; but the royal foreigner has stomach 


answers and repartees, more like the poor verbiage that the in- | for it all. 


This insensibility, we say, indicates a defect of education; and 
the defect, of course, ought to be supplied. Here is an exalted 
object for redundant British benevolence. We send out mis- 
sionaries to civilize the aborigines of New Zealand or Australia ; 
why not establish a society to civilize the royal classes !—to be 
called, for instance, “ The British and Foreign Association for 
the better Education and Civilization of the Royal Population of 
all Nations.” We might begin with a “ home mission”; but in 
a short time, no doubt, with the help of a little spiritual intimi- 


| dation, the Foreign Office might be induced to force upon foreign 


enlightened them: it is possible that he may be a very useful | 
officer in some branches of business; but it is abundantly clear | 


that he is utterly unfit to conduct such an inquiry as that de- 
manded at Andover. 
Nor dves the conduct of the Commissioners themselves at all 


escape very ugly suspicions—suspicions which perhaps can be | 
explained away, but which will tell strongly against them until | 


so explained. They are responsible for the behaviour of the 
deputy whom they continue in office. 
fairness—a public inquiry, with counsel admitted on both sides : 
but it is to be questioned whether a more summary process, ma- 
naged with a more genuine spirit of fairness, would not have 
been more satisfactory. They have acted on a mistaken and lite- 
ral application of the legal dogma that a man is to be presumed 
innocent until he be proved guilty ; and they attempted, most 


They made a parade of 


countries treaties to abolish brutalizing sports among the royal 
classes ; for the Foreign Office can be persuaded to almost any- 
thing in that way. 

Foreign countries, indeed, might be disgusted at our pragma- 
tical interference: but think of the virtuous objects. Foreign 
countries, too, might retort, that our own royal classes need amend- 
ment, just as they say, when we exhort to the total abolition of 
slavery, that we still have slavery in our own India: but the 
‘ Association,” &c, may leave the Foreign Office to cloak that 
difficulty in some diplomatic twaddle; and may we not hope to 
obtain a “right of search ”—free admission for our Metropolitan 
Policemen, parish beadles, and officers of societies for the suppres- 


| sion of vice, into royal grounds and oy wep amphitheatres, to 


unworthily, to throw the onus and the capense of the proof on the | 


accuser. The question at issue was not the guilt of the man Mac- 
dougal, but the fitness of the officer whom they employed to ma- 


nage the workhouse; and they ought to have facilitated inquiry— | 


not reluctantly, or at least passively, to have admitted it. 
things having no sort of connexion with guilt might have dis- 
qualitied the officer. Some attempt has been made to throw dis- 
credit on the accuser, Mr. Westlake, for irregularities of his own, 
and for his delay in making the charge. 


are idle. It cannot be a personal matter between him and the 
Master. If he fell in with :rregulatities, let him be called to ac- 


count ; but still some allowance should be made for the servant 
who first denounces the misdeeds. It must also be remembered, 
that as Medical Officer he was virtually a subordinate ; and his 
averment that he expected to lose his situation if he complained 
is at least probable. But the whole question as regarded Mr. 


Westlake was the truth or falsehood of his complaint: if true, | 


Many | 


| some truth in the imputation. 
Such counter-charges | 


spy out the sins of our neighbours? If it had no other effect, such 
an organization would at least procure for us some very exciting 
“ annual reports” on the dying agonies of deer-herds, or the ex- 
enteration of horses and torturing of bulls. France would fume 
at “perfide Albion”; but we should feel very censorious and 
praiseworthy. 





THE ROYAL MATCHMAKER. 
Wirt or without cause, Louis Philippe has got the character of 
a managing papa—one who is constantly mancuvering to make 
good marriages fur his sons and daughters. There is probably 
He is among royal families as a 
new coronet among our nobility : he cannot feel comfortable and 
at home in the titled circle till intermarriages make him contident 
that he is really one of them. Something of the joy of the par- 
venu, favoured with a visit en fumille from one of the old peerage, 
may mingle with the natural politeness and sociability of the 
King of the French in his warm receptions of our Queen—the 
only crowned head of real old family by whom he has as yet been 
tutoyé. A similar impulse made Napoleon anxious to become the 
son-in-law of the Emperor of Austria, Better form such con- 


whatever his motive, the Commissioners would have owed him nexions in the persons of one’s descendants, like Louis Philippe, 
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than divorce a wife to contract one in person, as Napoleon did. | of youthful vigour, before it was itself distinctly aware of its pro- 
But the King of the French has not the same temptation that the | per place and functions in the commonwealth—before its assertion 


Emperor had ; for he is himself rather too old to marry, and Na- 
poleon was childless. h 

If Louis Philippe looks for any more important gain from these 
intermarriages than to be placed on a footing of perfect social 
equality and intimacy with monarchs who have been born to a 
crown, the experience of Napoleon might warn him of his mis- 
take. Dynasties never have been strengthened by marriages. 
The Emperor of Austria was less inclined to spare his son-in-law 
than the Emperor of Russia. 
in the world of politics. Even were kings disposed to be in- 
fluenced by them—which they rarely are—their subjects would 
not let them. 

If this reflection do not throw cold water on the matchmaking 


Family ties are of little influence | 


propensities of the King of the French, it may at least allay the | 
apprehensions of English and other quidnuncs, who fancy he will | 


marry England out of her foreign influence. If Louis Philippe 
has weight in Belgium, it is less owing to his influence over his 
son-in-law than to the existence of a strong French party; as is 
natural enough, in a country which borders upon France, and has 
no literary language but French. King Leopold’s connexion with 


the Royal Family of France, by keeping alive the vigilance of | 


the Anti-French party, has a greater tendency to weaken the 
Gallican influence than to strengthen it. Brazil and France are 
more likely to quarrel about the dowry of Joinville’s bride than 
to be united as one nation by her marriage to that princely 
buccaneer. So, should Louis Philippe succeed in marrying the 
sister of the Queen of Spain to his unmarried son, or contrive to 
effect his pis-a/ler match between that Princess and a Coburg 
cousin of his son-in-law of Belgium, even Lord Palmerston may 
keep his mind easy: for the match will not so much as frighten 
John Bull into recalling Lord Palmerston to Downing Street. 
DECORATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE legendary and mythological heroes of all nations are very 
equivocal characters: the principle of good is strong within them, 
but the principle of evil is scarcely less powerful. The gods and 
heroes of Greece commit rape and robbery with quite as much 
sto as they destroy Pythons, cut short the career of Cacuses, 
uild cities, or give laws. The heroes of the Scalds are freebooters 
toaman. Even the patriarchs—the great men who in the history 
of the nation favoured beyond all others with the early revelation 
of a divine law are the substitutes for heroes and demigods— 
sometimes conduct themselves in the most improper manner. 
Yet every nation prides itself even on the irregularities of ‘its 
ancestors and founders, and repeats the story of their deeds 
and misdeeds with equal complacency. The untamed energy, 
the healthy fulness of life, which speaks out in both, lends 
a unity to their characters. There is a wild power about 
them that fascinates, and reconciles men to actions they could 
not tolerate in more commonplace persons. A dauntless will, an 
intense enjoyment of existence, a supernatural self-possession amid 
all dangers, diffused through their whole being, turn by an alche- 
mical process even their vices to virtues. 
their actions than by their capability of what is good and great, 
as children are loved and admired for the promise that is in them. 
These natural or wild great men are the favourite theme of 
national art. The poet, the painter, and the sculptor, select them 
in preference to all others for their subjects. Instinctively they 
choose them; for the free spontaneous play of all their faculties 
awakens the sympathies of the artist as well as the general 
public with a power which the actions of those who live by rule 
never can exercise. The genial greatness of Homer’s kings, of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, and of the men of their class who from 





They are tried less by | 


} 


time to time spring up even in ages and states of society more | 


approximated to our own—such as Charlemagne, Henry the Fifth, 


and Henri Quatre—are marked by a breadth and force of cha- | 


racter that elevate them above all others, and appropriate to them 
exclusively the field of the great in art. It is by such instru- 
ments alone that art can accomplish its mission; which is not to 
inculcate maxims, or present models for imitation, but by sympa- 
thy to arouse men to moods in which they are able to comprehend 
what is truly great, receive with ardour new and mighty truths, 
or enter upon heroic undertakings. Hence it is that the heroes 
of a nation’s traditions and highest works of art never answer to 


the requirements of the dealers in moral maxims, and that | 
nations are nevertheless greater and better for cherishing the | 


memories of their mighty heroes. The task of the artist is to 
awaken and keep alive the vivida vis which animated the heroes 
of old: the task of the moralist or divine is to enlighten the 


spirit which has been thus awakened as to its most fitting | 


course of action in the existing circumstances of society. It is 
not necessary to obliterate the memory of the hero of Agincourt 


| in him has ceased. 


because modern philosophy has taught wiser maxims of state | 


policy than prevailed in his age. 


Let us pass to the decoration of the new House of Commons. | 


The most becoming ornaments for its walls are representations 
of its own achievements —realizations of incidents in its own 
history, which combine within themselves that deep and stirring 
interest possessed by realities alone, and are appropriate to the 
chamber they are designed to adorn. The acts selected for the 
pencil ought to be those which from their impressive character 
offer the subjects best adapted to display the great in art. To 
this end, the artist will be obliged to fall back upon what may 
be termed the mythi of the House—its achievements in the flush 


of authority had been recognized to the full extent, and the unchal- 
lenged exercise of that authority had imparted a tame mechanical 
uniformity to the business of the Legislature. The crowning act 
of heroic daring by the House of Commons is and will remain 
the trial of Charles the First. In that act the inherent might of 
the House of Commons was put forth with Titanic power. The 
artist who should succeed in embodying it worthily would place 
in view of the Commons of England a perpetual memorial 
of what their body had accomplished. The act itself is one of 
those which is rather an object for awe-struck contemplation than 
the appreciation of the judgment. It is neither to be condemned 
nor praised without qualification. We can sympathize with all 
the actors. It is the greatest moment of Charles’s life. Alone, 
he confronts his assembled antagonists ; hopeless of escape, he is 
undejected, not even angry ; he is strong in the conviction of his 
right, and the faith that though the King may suffer in his 
own person, he will survive in that of his son. Nor is he con- 
fronted by less of greatness and generosity. The stern Roman 
Bradshaw, the sagacious Cromwell, the susceptible and imagina- 
tive Hutchinson, each has nerved his mind to discharge what all 
are convinced is a duty, but which is painful to their own feel- 
ings, and will, they know, expose them to tierce vituperation, 
The best spirits of England have met face to face—not in the 
hurry of the fight, but in the deathlike silence of the hall of 
council—to declare that the King or the Nation must fall, and 
it is better that one man die than all should suffer. The judges 
and the judged are equally within the grasp of a stern ne- 


cessity. ‘The powers of both are strained to the utmost—doing 
or suffering ; and both have reached their utmost limit. The pre- 


sent spectators catch the contagious enthusiasm: the delicate 
female who dares to taunt the sovereign Parliament of England, 
and the stupified attendants of the King, instinctively loyal even 
in their stupefaction, are as faithful and resolute as the principal 
actors. The story of that day’s work will make every heart of 
contemporary Europe pause and then beat quicker, and will retain 
its impressive power through all generations. As Hebrew song 
has perpetuated the deeds vf Jael and Judith—as Roman sculptors 
placed the wolf of Romulus on the Capitol—so the artists of Eng- 
land ought to perpetuate on the walls of the House of Commons 
the trial of King Charles. Not to animate woman to homicide or 
man to wolvish deeds, but to preserve the memory of the en- 
thusiasm awakened by the danger to which one nation owed its 
independence and the other its universal empire, was the aim of 
the old artists; and in this spirit ought the great trial-scene to be 
embodied. What the wresting of Magna Charta is to the Peers— 
what the battle of Hastings, the Restoration of 1660, and the land- 
ing at Torbay, are to the Crown—the trial of Charles is to 
the Commons. The trial of Charles the First reminds the Sove- 
reign that he is personally too weak to contend against the Com- 
mons; as the Restoration, and the raising of William the Third 
to the throne, may teach the rankest Republican, that to English- 
men a King (or Queen) is a necessary of life. The balance of the 
British constitution is not to be preserved by King, Lords, or 
Commons, forgetting its own innate though latent power, but by 
each entertaining a lively remembrance of that which slumbers 
in the others. 





LAW REFORM: ASSIGNMENT OF SATISFIED 
TERMS. 

In the legal phraseology of England, an “estate” signifies 
the title or interest which a man has in lands or other effects. 
The freehold or absolute right of property in land is an “ estate” ; 
a personal interest in land fora term of years is also an “ estate.” 
An estate in land for a term of years—tive hundred it may be, or 
a thousand—is often created and granted to a person for himself, 
or in trust for another, as a security for money lent or conveyed 
under a marriage or testamentary settlement. As this estate for 
a term of years is conveyed absolutely in form, but with the in- 
tention that it shall belong to the grantee only until he has received 
the money lent or settled upon him, equity would dictate that as 
soon as payment of the debt has been made by the owner of the 
land in freehold, the estate fora term of years should ‘pso fueto 
revert to him, or, in other words, cease to exist. And in every 
country of Europe except England, we believe, this is the 
rule of law. But English courts of law regard estates as much 
more important entities than persous ; and unless the estate for a 
term of years is declared to be extinguished by an express 
provision in the deed of grant, or is expressly assigned to 
the owner of the freehold or some one in trust for him, after his 
debt has been paid, it remains in the grantee; and he can assign 
to a third party, although the object for which it was vested 
And even when the estate for a term of years 
has been assigned to the owner of the inheritance, it continues to 
be, in the eye of the law, a separate estate. A satistied term 
assigned to the owner of the louie over which it has been consti- 
tuted, is called “ an attendant term”; one not so assigned, an 
“ outstanding term.” 

In so far as the original owner of the freehold is concerned, 
this shadowy title—this abstract idea of an estate—is of no con- 
sequence. But when the freehold property is conveyed by him 
to another, absolutely or in security for a debt, the satistied term, 
as lawyers call it, becomes a troublesome and mischievous entity. 
The way in which this vampire title may cut up the substance of 
a real estate, will appear from the following passage in the Second 
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Report of the Real Property Commissioners—“ The owner of the 
inheritance, with the benefit of an attendant term, makes a settle- 
ment or mortgage, or confesses a judgment ; and no step is taken 
to make the term a protection to the settlement, mortgage, or judg- 
He afterwards conveys the inheritance to a purchaser tor 


ment. 4 : 4 > 
valuable consideration, who has no notice of those acts of the 
vender, and who takes the precaution to obtain the command of | 


the term by an assignment of it to a trustee for his benetit. If the 
ersons claiming under the settlement, mortgage, or judgment, 
institute proceedings against the purchaser for the establishment 


of their claims, he may defend himself by setting up the term. | 


The term being for a long period, generally for many hundred 

ears, operates virtually as a bar to these claims. The term 
Ser kept on foot, each successive purchaser for valuable con- 
sideration, without notice, may, by having it assigned to a 
trustee of his own nomination, avail himself of it as a protection 
against all estates and charges made from the time of its creation 
down to the time of his own purchase.” The only use, therefore, 
of those legal fictions called outstanding or attendant terms, is to 
oblige two honest men to go to law before they can decide which 
is to have recourse against a knave, who first mortgaged his 
property and then sold it as free from incumbrance; or, in the 
words of Lord Langdale, “ to protect one innocent party at the 
expense and to the grievous prejudice of another” ; or, in the less 
courtly language of the Real Property Commissioners, “ to trans- 
fer the injurious consequences of fraud from one innocent party 
to another, and generally to postpone or exclude a person who 
had, by priority of time, the best equitable claim.” 

This is not the only injury to which the fiction of outstanding 
or assigned terms gives occasion. Any protection the assign- 


ing persons for whose benefit terms were already assigned, it was 
only necessary to enact that all satisfied terms, which either by 
express declaration or by operation of law are attendant upon the 
inheritance, shall merge in it; but shall afford to every person 
dealing with the lands the same protection against incumbrances 
as if they had continued to exist. This practice of determining 
all terms of years by act of Parliament is already universal in 
railway acts: all, therefore, that remained to be done, was to ex- 
tend to the general public a privilege which railway companies 
have for some time enjoyed exclusively. 

This has been effected by the last of Lord Brougham’s nine 


| law-bills, to which we adverted in the Spectator of 30th August 


| others the same protection as if they continued to exist. 


ment of a term may bestow is purchased by an enormous increase | 


in the expense, delay, and difficulty of alienating property. 
Whenever there is an outstanding term, the title to the term must 
be shown in the same way as the title to the freehold. If this is 


done in one deed, it is necessarily longer than if the inheritance | 


alone were conveyed ; and if, as is generally advisable, the in- 
heritance and the outstanding term are conveyed by separate 


deeds, that which transfers the latter is not unfrequently much | 


longer than the other. It often happens that there are several 
attendant terms on the seme land, or different terms comprising 
different portions of the same fee-simple property ; and then it is 
generally deemed prudent to keep all of them afoot, in order that 
if one term fail to protect the purchaser he may fall back on 
another. In short, the purchaser of one fee-simple estate may 
find it necessary to have as many deeds of conveyance executed 
as if he had purchased a dozen. To this primary source of mon- 
strous and oppressive expense is to be added the difficult and te- 
dious and costly searches which are often necessary in crder to 
trace the title to a term derived from wills or adininistrations, and 
the danger of finding such a title invalidated from probate or ad- 
ministration having been taken or granted in wrong courts. And 
after all, the assignment of a term affords at best a precarious 
and uncertain protection to a purchaser, and may also lead to the 
defeat of his rights. He never can be certain that the term 
which appears on a title produced to him really is the oldest or 
only term, or that it has not been previously transferred by a deed 
concealed from him. And if a preferable term exists which is 


not secured to him, it may be used against him as a weapon of 


attack : the very system to which he resorts for protection may 


be the cause of his eviction. The expense, however, is inevitable ; 
for as the Jaw now stands, he cannot be advised to dispense with 
the attempt to obtain protection. 

The whole of this injury and annoyance and —— 
originates in the imaginary eternity which the law attributes to 
its own fictitious entities, “estates for a term of years.” If on 
the repayment of money lent or the discharge of debts constituted 
by settlements, the estate for a term of years, created in order to 
afford security to the creditor, had from the tirst been held to be 
tpso facto of the discharge extinguished—as is the doctrine of the 
civil law and every modern European law except that of England 
the mammoth deeds of conveyance, the endless law-pleas, and the 
insecurity of property to which outstanding and assigned terms 

ive occasion, ever could have existed. By cutting off these 
Laiiberste fiz ments or lies of lawyers, all the litigation and other 
evils arising from them would necessarily surcease. The judges 
have of late yearsshown themselves ashamed of these mischievous 
brain-children of their predecessors in office, and have attempted 
to throw them overboard. When the purposes for which a term 
Was created are satisfied, courts of law, with a view to expedite 
justice and save expense, frequently direct a jury to presume its 
surrender. This fiction, resorted to in order to neutralize the 
unjust operation of an older fiction, may obviously prejudice the 


just rights of parties where terms have been expressly assigned to 


attend the inheritance; yet courts of law have repeatedly ruled 
that the presumption of surrender extends to such cases. 
superfeetation of legal fictions, as usual, only makes bad worse : 
it renders the law more perplexed and uncertain, and leaves 
outstanding and assigned terms to work all the mischief they 
have hitherto done, while it renders them still more precarious and 
illusory instruments of protection. Since, then, the assignment 
of outstanding terms is found of doubtful benetit, obtained rather 
by chance than any system of protection, and by certain expense 
and difliculty, its abolition cannot fail to be of advantage in all 
future dealings in land. 

This conclusion once arrived at, the means of abolishing the 
system appeared simple and easy. Subject to a provision protect- 


| association in London; 


This | 


as having escaped shipwreck—the act 8 and 9 Victoria cap. 112, 
entitled “an Act to render the Assignment of Satistied Terms un- 
necessary.” This statute consists of only four brief clauses ; two 
of which are merely formal—one relating to the “ construction ” 
of the act, and the other declaring that it does not extend to Scot- 
land. By the first of the really enacting clauses it is declared, 
that on the 3lst of December 1845, all existing attendant terms 
shall cease and determine ; but that such attendant terms, if con- 
stituted by express declarations, shall afford to purchasers and 
The 
second clause simply provides that all terms which shall become 
“ attendant ” after the said 31st of December shall merge in 
the inheritance. By the operation of these two brief clauses, 
existing rights are preserved intact, and a monstrous fiction, the 
fertile source of expense, precarious property, and vexatious 
litigation, is lopped off from our legal system, and all its progeny 
with it. 

Thanks to the least popular branch of the Legislature, the pro- 
gress of law reform io not been absolutely stopped. Lords 
Campbell and Lyndhurst occasionally do something in that way ; 
but Lord Brougham has done and is doing most to keep the ball 
in motion. It isa fashion among certain writers of novels and 
smart articles to disparage Lord Brougham’s skill in the techni- 
calities of law, and the value of his efforts in the cause of law re- 
form. So very bad a lawyer as they represent him, could not, we 
imagine, have been for many years one of the leaders of a circuit. 
But, in attempting to estimate Lord Brougham’s merits as a 
legislator, they mistake his position. He is not an inventor in the 
science of legislation, like Bentham: he may not be so minutely 
learned in technicalities as the able lawyers who composed the 
Real Property Commission, or the not less able conveyancers who 
were examined by the Commissioners ; though his practical com- 
mand of law is such as few men of the bar attain to, and among 
those who can rise to general conceptions Henry Brougham occu- 
pies a high position. His peculiar power is in his sleepless energy, 
the intuitive quickness with which he seizes upon the results of 
the labours of others, and reproduces them with his own illus- 
trations. He could not have furnished the suggestions of Messrs. 
Christie, &c.; nor could he perhaps even have compiled the 
learned digests of the Real Property Commissioners, or matured 
by patient labour the bills for conveyancing reform, the fruits of 
the unostentatious industry of the Law Amendment Society,— 
among whom it is no more than justice to name with especial 
honour Mr, Stewart, late Member for Honiton: but among all 
these learned lawyers, there is not one who like Lord Brougham 
could render the reforms they contemplate distinctly intelligible 
to non-professional apprehension, and rouse general sympathy 
to support them. His great movement in 1828 is operating bene- 
ticially even now. 


LIABILITIES OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 





| Associations of capitalists with limited responsibility encour- 


age enterprise and experiment. When the possible loss is to be 
divided among a number, new channels of trade and new inven- 
tions of machinery have a better chance of obtaining a fair trial. 


| On the other hand, associations of capitalists with limited respon- 


sibility are apt to be rash in their undertakings, negligent and 
slovenly in prosecuting them. The loss to each is not great, and 
risks are run which no man would venture upon were a consider- 
able sum at hazard. The fractional share of the possible gain is 
tov inconsiderable to stimulate to persevering attention. There is 


| an association in Scotland, instituted more tor beneficent than for 


| 


moneymaking purposes, but which we notice at present because it 
has been led, apparently by the pressure of external cireum- 
stances, to adopt a mode of action combining to a considerable 
extent the advantages of limited with those hitherto derived from 
unlimited responsibility only. The West of Scotland Guarantee 
Association was instituted principally, we believe, with a view 
to assist deserving young men by providing bonds of security, at 


| inconsiderable risk to its wealthy members, for the “actings and 


intromissions” of persons in situations of trust. There is a similar 

| but in the case of savings banks Govern- 
ment declined to accept the bonds of any society as security. The 
West of Scotland Association obviates this difficulty, by some of 


| the Directors, according to an arrangement at a meeting of the 


board, giving their names as private individuals. A special minute 
is made of the transaction, and, under a clause in the Company’s 
deed of constitution, the entire body of shareholders are bound to 
relieve the Directors. The individual has thus a sufficient motive 
to act warily, and becomes a guarantee to the public for the com- 
pany of which he is a member. His responsibility is unlimited as 
to the special business devolved upon him; limited as to the 
general operations of the association. 
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LORD MAHON’S EDITION OF LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS, 
Ir has happened to Chesterfield as to other men, to be better known by 
some accidental circumstances and characteristics than by his essential 
qualities. The weight which he attached to manners, in his cele- 
brated Letters to his Son, and still more the importance which he 
ascribed to particular forms, and the minute details he entered into re- 
specting them, probably combined with the sarcasms of Dr. Johnson, 
have rendered him in popular estimation little more than a “ wit amongst 
lords ” and the first of fine gentlemen. This is a mistaken notion, even 
if it be grounded on those remarkable epistles ; for the case was special. 
His only son, and the sole object of his future hopes, was illegitimate ; 
incapable of succeeding to title or estate, and not merely dependent on 
himself for advancement in life, but having a difficulty to struggle with, 
through the stigma of his birth, which Chesterfield felt might operate in- 
juriously,—as in fact it really did with George the Second,* besides pro- 
ducing a sort of open fracas at Brussels between Dayrolles, the British 
Resident, and the Imperial Ambassador. This youth appears to have 
possessed a solid ability, with great perseverance, and an addiction to 
learning, accompanied by a penetrating judgment, and a sense as sound 
perhaps as that of his father, though his taste directed it to different re- 
sults. His education had been cultivated with a degree of care and 
attention of which we remember no other example. The first masters in 
every department of letters and science were employed ; distance 
was disregarded when mere superiority was in question—as Leipzic 
was chosen for German, or rather for a particular professor of pub- 
lic law; above all, these studies were directed and stimulated by 
Chesterfield himself. He addressed young Philip upon rhetoric at eight 
years old; explaining the art in a style adapted to a child’s comprehen- 
sion, but with a clearness to which little could be added, and exhorting 
him to study it. Ata previous period, he had drawn up for him still 
simpler abridgments of ancient and modern history and so forth, (not 
then procurable as now); and throughout the whole course of his edu- 
cation, the father continually directed his son what to read and how to 
read it; furnishing him with some pithy outlines of history deduced from 
original reading, (for none of our historians had then written,) and com- 
pelling research by proposing questions to be answered, very often upon 
contemporary subjects, under the guise of wanting information. — By 
these advantages, it would appear, Philip Stanhope profited well. Before 
twenty, he had mastered Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German, 
logic, the various branches of public law, and history, especially the 
modern diplomatic part of it. At the same age he had visited the prin- 
Cipal cities of Europe from Naples to Berlin ; had been presented at many 
of the principal courts ; had made acquaintance on terms of greater or 
less familiarity with some of the most eminent men and most accom- 
plished women of the age; and even in his teens had been employed in 
the British Embassy at Paris. In the exercises—dancing, riding, fencing 
—he had acquired competent skill, and for dancing he appears to have had 
some taste: but, partly from natural disposition, partly from Westminster, 
Leipzic, and the professors he lived among, he had acquired habits not 
pleasing in any one, but destructive to advancement, at least to early 
advancement, in the line of life for which he was designed—that of the 
courtier, the diplomatist, and Parliament man. It might, with his native 
character, be an injudicious choice. We think it was; and that the law 
or finance would have been a more congenial profession. But with 
respect to them his father might answer, that his interest would avail 


nothing in law, and that both professions were occupied, whereas | 


diplomacy was in demand; as he writes to his son, @tat. sixteen, on 
resigning the office of Secretary of State. 
“ Do not apprehend that my retirement from business may be a hinderance to 
= advancement in it, at a proper time: on the contrary, it will promote it; for, 
aving nothing to ask for myself, I shall have the better title to ask for you. But 
ou have still a surer way than this of rising, and which is wholly in your power. 
lake apa necessary; which with your natural parts, you may by application 
do. We are in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs; and of the inte- 
rests, views, pretensions, and policy of other courts. That part of knowledge 
never enters into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education: for which rea- 
son, we have fewer proper subjects for foreign commissions than any other coun- 
try in Europe; and when foreign affairs happen to be debated in Parliament, it is 
incredible with how much ignorance. The harvest of foreign affairs being then 
so great and the labourers so few, if you make yourself master of them you will 
make yourself necessary, first as a foreign, and then as a domestic minister for 
that department.” 
The choice having been made, there is no doubt but that a habit of in- 
distinct speaking, a brusque manner, a slovenly disregard of personal 
appearance especially in dress, an appearance of absence, and an awkward 
timidity in company, which subsequently passed into indifference towards 
persons he did not value, especially ladies, were all or each great 
drawbacks to success in the business of courts. 
removing these appears to have been increased by young Stanhope’s 
standing upon the principle, that solid matter and real merit were in- 
dependent of externals. This position Chesterfield combats, not as false 
in itself, but as injurious in practice. His reiteration of “sacrifice to 
. the graces,” his continual recommendation of attention to manners and 
forms, (as opposed to substance,) sometimes in general remarks, some- 
times by historical examples, sometimes by sketches of contemporary 


* Newcastle, who was taken with young Stanhope, and perhaps had an eye to 
his father’s Parliamentary interest and abilities, nominated him to the Residency 
at Venice when scarcely of age; but the King refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, on account of his birth. 


The difficulty of | 





life, and often by directions so minute that in any other hands they would 
become ludicrous and contemptible, were partly of the nature of con- 
troversy, and of controversy to meet a particular case ; partly on the 
principle of Reynolds that when a bow has been bent long in one di- 
rection it must be as much reversed to get it straight. We must also 
consider that the age was very formal and polite, yet tolerant to some 
extent of gross habits and strange peculiarities, more socially and 
perhaps more morally offensive than anything public opinion would now 
permit. Hence, manners were more necessary, and the want of them 
more apt to degenerate into coarseness and brutality, than is now likely to 
be the case, when practice has rendered the want of decent behaviour 
less offensive than it then might become. At that time, on the Continent 
royal favour, in England royalty and the heads of sundry great families, 
could do more than now; so that individuals were really of greater 
weight. Still, with all the cireumstances of a peculiar person to deal 
with, and an age that attached great importance to manners, Chesterfield 


| does not in the main do more than a system of criticism urges in respect 


to the words and syllables of style—the manner of composition. Their 
importance he expressly bases on his son’s chosen pursuit. 
“ Your profession has this agreeable peculiarity in it, which is, that it is con- 


| nected with and promoted by pleasures; and it is the only one in which a thorough 
| knowledge of the world, polite manners, and an engaging address, are absolutely 











necessary. If a lawyer knows his law, a parson his divinity, and a financier his 
calculations, each may make a figure and a fortune in his profession, without 
great knowledge of the world, and without the manners of gentlemen. But your 
profession throws you into all the intrigues and cabals as well as pleasures of 
courts: in those windings and labyrinths, a knowledge of the world, a discern- 
ment of characters, a suppleness and versatility of mind, and an elegancy of 
manners, must be your clue: you must know how to soothe and lull the monsters 
that guard, and how to address and gain the fair that keep, the golden fleece. 
These are the arts and the accomplishments absolutely necessary for a foreign 
minister; in which it must be owned, to our shame, that most other nations out- 
do the English; and, ceteris paribus, a French minister will get the better of an 
English one at any third court in Europe. The French have something more 
liant, more insinuating and engaging in their manner, than we have. An Eng- 
lish minister shall have resided seven years at a comi without having made any 
one personal connexion there, or without being intimate and domestic in any one 
house. He is always the English minister, and never naturalized. He receives 
his orders, demands an audience, writes an account of it to his court, and his 
business is done. A French minister, on the contrary, has not been six weeks 
at a court without having, by a thousand little attentions, insinuated himself 
into some degree of favour with the prince, his wife, his mistress, his favourite, 
and his minister. He has established himself upon a familiar and domestic 
footing in a dozen of the best houses of the place; where he has accustomed the 
people to be not only easy but unguarded before him: he makes himself at home 
there, and they think him so. By these means, he knows the interior of those 
courts; and can almost write prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he has of 
the characters, the humours, the abilities, or the weaknesses of the actors.” 

And again, in a more particular prospeet— 

“ Suppose (which is by no means improbable) that, at your return to England, 
I should place you near the person of some one of the Royal Family: in that si- 
tuation, good-breeding, engaging address, adorned with all the graces that dwell 
at courts, would very probably make you a favourite, and from a favourite a 
minister: but all the knowledge and learning in the world, without them, never 
would. The penetration of princes seldom goes deeper than the surface. It is 
the exterior that always engages their hearts; and I would never advise you to 
give yourself much trouble about their understandings. Trinees in general (I 
mean those Porphyrogenets who are born and bred in purple) are about the pitch 
of women; bred up like them, and are to be addressed and gained in the same 
manner. They always see, they seldom weigh. Your lustre, not your solidity, 
must take them: your inside will afterwards support and secure what your out- 
side has acquired.” 

Nor was Chesterfield perhaps more truly understood by his own age 
than he has been by posterity. Acknowledged politeness, wit, and oratory, 
were the qualities assigned to him ; and Pope’s characteristic is “ attic wit.” 
In both subjects, without question, he attained great eminence. He was, 
however, by no means su? generis—no rara avis except in excellence— 
but the head of a numerous class, that of aman or rather a philosopher of 
the world. This is not in any way lowering or degrading Chesterfield : for 
thoroughly to know society in theory, and in practice to master it, is as 
difficult perhaps as to discover some laws of matter or of mind ; requiring the 
same acumen, the same reflection, as much if not more industry, with a 
readiness of resource and personal accomplishments that the speculative 
philosopher docs not need. A man of the world regards the “shows of 
things ” as little as the philosophical inquirer : rank, birth, forms, ceremo- 
nies, he rates at their true value—perhaps underrates them; but he assigns 
them an outward importance, according to their operation upon human af- 
fairs. As much aphilosopher as Aristippus or Epicurus, he forms a system 
by which pleasure and utility are made the main ends of life. The pleasures 
of the senses are to be refined from their grossness, lest taste and decorum 
should be offended. They are to be indulged in with moderation, lest 
health should suffer. They are to be intermingled with studies or busi- 
ness, to avoid frivolity of character, give zest to the interchange, and 
escape satiety. If the proposition were put to such a man, he might 
hold that as matter and its properties, and even mind itself, are presented 
to us clothed in forms, form is a law and a most important law of nature, 
and manners as necessary a part of an advanced society as shape and 
colours in the animal and vegetable world. But, without going so deeply, 
he finds men are so constituted that manners please them, and that he 
who pleases exercises influence. He would therefore cultivate them as a 
means of pleasure and a source of advantage : but as all excellence im- 
plies a native bent habitually exercised, many men of the world have 
formed a taste, that is as much offended by a bad manner as a musical 
ear by a false note, or a literary critic by a turgid phrase or an improba- 
ble incident. Manners indicate the mind. Low or awkward habits 
show a bad education, or a want of attention, Nothing needs be said on 
personal cleanliness ; it is essential to health and comfort, and to avoid 
offence: but the slightest speck or oddity in appearance must be avoided, 
as marring the completeness of the omnis homo, showing the want of 
a sense of fitness, and exposing a person to ridicule or perhaps to a nick- 
name. 

Except in polite pleasures not of a nature to injure fortune or health, 
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many of these men are strict moralists, at least in matters that might 
be proved against them. Their character must be without spot. 
ther this be the result of taste, temperament, or habit, or of obedience to 
a moral law, may be debated : when such a man, says Sterne, tells me 
that a thing goes against his conscience, I look upon it in precisely the 
same light as if he said it went against his stomach. But whatever the 
pas « , = . . . . . 
theory or principle may be, the utility of a strict, and with some a lofty 
lity, is the avowed ground of action, Hear Chesterfield on the text 
Ilis son was then eighteen. 
; oe * London, May 17, 0. S., 1750. 
“My dear Friend—Y our apprenticeship is near out, and you are soon to set up 
for yourself: that approaching moment is a critical one for you, and an anxious 
one for me. A tradesman who would succeed in his way must begin by establish- 
ing a character of integrity and good manners: without the former, nobody will 
0 to his shop at all; without the latter, nobody will go there twice. This rule 
ees not exclude the fair arts of trade. He may sell his goods at the best price he 
ean within certain bounds, He may avail himself of the humour, the whims, and 
the fantasti ‘ warrant: 
really so, what he seriously asserts must be true, or his first fraudulent profits will 
It isthe same in higher life, and in the great business 








morality, und 
of “ Honesty’s the best policy. 





soon end in a bankruptey. 


of truth, probity, good manners, and good morals, at his first setting out in the 
world, may impose and shine like a meteor for a very short time, but will very 
soon vanish, and be extinguished with contempt. People easily pardon, in young 
men, the common irregularities of the senses; but they do not forgive the least 
vice of the heart. 
always harder. A young liar will be an old one, and a young knave will only be 
a greater knave as he grows older. But should a bad young heart, accompanied 
with a good head, (which, by the way, very seldom is the ease,) really reform in 
amore advanced age from a consciousness of its folly as well as of its guilt, such 
aconversion would only be thought prudential and political, but never sincere.” 

And again, on a Latin thesis which young Stanhope had sent him two 
years earlier, maintaining a doctrine that may be gathered from Chester- 
fiekl’s reply. 

“ T must now say something as to the matter of the lecture; in which, I con- 
fess, there is one doctrine laid down that surprises me. ° e bg * 

“1 cannot conceive that the use of poison can, upon any account, come within 





the lawful means of self-defence. 
by force, but not by treachery and fraud: for lL do not call the stratagems of war, 
such as ambuscades, masked batteries, false attacks, &c., frauds or treachery; 
they are mutually to be expected and guarded against: but poisoned arrows, poi- 
soned waters, or poison administered to your enemy, (which ean only be done by 
treachery,) | have always heard, read, and thought, to be unlawful and infamous 
means of defence, be your danger ever so great. But, si Si rociain ecuere cunc- 
tetur; must I rather die than poison this enemy? Yes, certainly, much rather 
die than do a base or criminal action: nor can I be sure, beforehand, that this 
enemy may not in tne last moment Jerociam exucre. But the public lawyers 
Now seem to me rather to warp the law, in order to authorize, than to check those 
unlawful proceedings of princes and states, which by being become common ap- 

ar less criminal, though custom can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

* Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of casuists, break into the 
plain notions of right and wrong which every man’s right reason and plain com- 
mon sense suggest to him. To do as you would be done by, is the plain, sure, 
and undisputed rule of morality and justice. Stick to that; and be convinced, 
that whatever breaks into it in any degree, however speciously it may be turned, 
and however puzzling it may be to answer it, is notwithstanding false in itvclf, 
unjust, and criminal.” 

It is remarked by Johnson, that * Iago bellows at Brabantio’s window 
in terms that a modern audience would not easily endure, but without 
injury to the scheme of the play.” There is something more than this. 
Iago’s “terms” are in exact conformity to his character. Whatever may 
be the temperament or conduct or even morality of a “ man of the world,” 
his discourse is always “facetious.” Graduating his terms to the charae- 
ter and position of the person he addresses, lago is always as smutty as 
he dare to be. Chesterfield likewise omits no opportunity of this kind. His 
terms, indeed, are polished, and his allusions delicate; so much so, that 
unless his drift has been seized his phrases would often be puzzling, and 
at times the Italics alone convey the meaning. This fault Chesterfield 
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illiberal) pleasures, (though music is commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts,) 


Whe- | 


al tastes of his customers: but what he warrants to be good must be | 


The heart never grows better by age; I fear rather worse, | 


to the degree that most of your countrymen do when they travel in Italy. If you 
love music, hear it; goto operas, concerts, and pay tiddlers to play to you: but Lin- 
sist upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleman in a 
very frivolous, contemptible light; brings him into a great deal of bad company ; 
and takes up a great deal of time, which might be much better employed. Few 
things would mortify me more than to see you bearing part in a concert, with 
a fiddle under your chin or a pipe in your mouth.” . ° ° 
“Sculpture and painting are very justly called liberal arts; a lively and strong 
imagination, together with a just observation, being absolutely necessary to excel 
in either: which, in my opinion, is by no means the case of music, though called 
a liberal art, and now in Italy placed even above the other two: a proof of the 
decline of that country. The Venetian school produced many great painters, 
such as Paul Veronese, Titian, Palma, &c., by whom you will see, as well in private 
houses as in churches, very fine — The Last Supper, by Paul Veronese, in 
the church of St. George, is reckoned his capital performance, and deserves your 
attention; as also does the famous picture of the Cornaro family by Titian. A 
taste of sculpture and painting is in my mind as becoming as a taste of fiddling 
and piping is unbecoming a man of fashion. The former is connected with his- 
tory and poetry, the latter with nothing that I know of but bad company.” 
Order and method are cardinal virtues of this school; ostensibly, 


: | for their obvious advantaves: really. perhans. for the revularity of mi 
of the world. A man who does not solidly establish and really deserve a character | ur their obvious advantages ; really, perhaps, for the regularity of mind, 


and the attentive habit which they show. Economy is another key- 
stone; not a mere indiscriminate saving, but an attention to live within 
your income ; a judicious outlay, if you ean get a character by it, espe- 
cially when the sums at issue are trifling. Buy the best if necessary, 
but buy nothing that you do not want. “ I have known many a man,” 


| says Chesterfield, * save a penny and wrangle for twopence, who was un- 


| 
| 


| business, or pleasure. 


doing himself at the same time by living above his income and not 
attending to essential articles.” On another occasion he observes, that 
a line should be strictly drawn in the plus or minus where tritles often 
affect character. For example, a man who gives four shillings will be 
thought mean, but generous if he give five. 

Men of this stamp, whatever be their sphere, cannot endure the word 
“impossible,” or the fact of negligence or inattention, Chesterfield 
maintained, that, except in poetry, any man could become what he 


Force may, without doubt, be justly repelled | pleased if he would but give the requisite attention and take the requi- 
- iagem | site pains. 


Want of finish is another defect to which no mercy is shown. 
“If it be worth while to do a thing, it is worth while to do it right.” 
This reaches from the highest to the lowest things—from the choice of a 
style, and the personal appearance and manners, down to the hand- 
writing, or the smallest effect of the toilet. This idea of the sufficiency 
of will in Chesterfield in part belonged to his age, which had just been 
startled by Locke's confutation of the doctrine of innate ideas, in his 
argument that we owe them to sensation—that a being without senses 
would be without ideas : and Reynolds inculeated a similar view of the all- 
sufliciency of industry and determination, in his Lectures. Much of the 
view, however, originated in his health and constitution, which enabled him 
to rise at his usual hour however late he had been up the night before, 
and incessantly to apply himself with vigour to some object of study, 
When his body, perhaps from these drafts upon 
it, broke down rather early, (before sixty,) he began to find that some- 
thing more than will was necessary; that it was useless attempting “ invita 
Minerva” ; and that, even with the entire day before him, and no external 
calls upon it, writirg required an animating spirit. It may be questioned, 
however, whether he extended his sympathy to anything save old age or 
actual illness : he and all his tribe have little sympathy with the lassitude 
of ill health or delicacy of constitution. 

From Chesterfield’s writings could be abstracted a scheme of practical 
philosophy such as we have here outlined, and such, by the by, as is ever 
practised in various degrees in the world at large. Its professors always 
succeed in advancing their fortunes, or “ making a figure” in their re- 
spective spheres; and a system could be formed from Chesterfield quite 


3; ¢ 


| as worthy of the name of “ moral philosophy” as that of Paley or 


has in common with a very large class; and with him “ vice loses half | 


its evil by losing all its grossness.” The manner in which he urges 
“ gallantry ” 
the seduction of a married woman of unblemished character, if not 
without example is without excuse; as are his frequent allusions to 
the topic, evidently out of curiosity, when, in his own words, “ non 
sum qualis cram.” Born in 1694, he was educated by the men of the 
court of Charles the Second, if not formed in that court: his youth and 
manhood were passed amid the polished profligacy of Paris and the 
Hague, or the profligacy without polish of the earlier Monarchs of the 
house of Brunswick. These considerations may form an exeuse for his 
own conduct and opinions, but are none for his paternal inculcations ; 
whose turpitude is far greater than Johnson's coarse sarcasm expresses. 


upon his son, and in the ease of “ laimable petite Blot,” to | 


Half-a-dozen excisions or less would remove the worst of them, but the | 


existence of ove establishes the turpitude. 
With the class of men of whom Chesterfield was the facile princeps, 
“time is my estate” forms the motto. 


| searcely be said to have greatly succeeded in a worldly sense. 


Lose not a moment is the maxin, | 


whatever the practice may be. For the “ dolce far niente” they have | 


neither sympathy nor toleration; as little, perhaps, for reverie or re- 
flection that cannot in some way be turned to account. 
hess, exercise, or pleasure, should occupy every minute, 
recipe for reading the lighter classies is too indelicate for modern habits 
to be quoted ; but it is a curious example of making the most of every 
minute. In the opinion of this school, however, it is very possible to 
waste time even on study. The classics and capital modern authors 
form the taste and teach the language ; criticism and virtii have analogous 
effects. These, like polite pleasures, may be constantiy pursued within cer- 
tain limits: the particular kind of reading connected with your profession 
must be studied aw fond. All else is useless, and to be avoided. No- 
thing should be studied as a pursuit or an amusement; for it wastes 
time and gets you nothing. Beware of bibliography, bibliomania, a 
taste for collecting anything, low sports, and even music. 

“ As you are now in a musical country, where singing, fiddling, and piping are 
not only the con mon topics of conversation, but almost the principal objects of 
attention, I cannot help cautioning you against giving into those (I will call them 


Study, busi- | 
Chesterfield’s | 


| the facile princeps of the race. 


Whewell. There is, however, something hard, selfish, and (one would 
think) unenjoyable, about its excessive caution, its unceasing vigilance, 
and its want of abandon even in the nearest and dearest relations. They 
love nobody, they value nothing, for intrinsic qualities, but for what they 
will yield. Chesterfield does not seem to have loved his son, notwith- 
standing all his care for him: he was but his hobby or his object. Even 
the manners would seem to have been stiff or hard, to a searching eye. 
The dry precept, wanting the living example in the volumes before us, 
impresses the reader with an idea that art must sometimes have been 
seen through the boasted politeness of Chesterfield, as art in con- 
junction with selfishness continually disgusts in his living followers. 
This feeling, and the distrust men of the world inspire, perhaps ex- 
plain the want of worldly success which so often attends them, 
compared with the ability and industry which they exert. With his 
birth, rank, fortune, interest, and eloquence, Chesterfield himself can 
Ambas- 
sador, Viceroy, and Secretary of State, were his greatest posts,—high 
offices, no doubt, but continually filled by men with searcely one of his 
claims. It must be remembered, too, that his reputation does not depend 
upon his official position or exertions. 

Putting selfishness aside, sense and observation are the fundamentals 
of the man of the world. — These give him a stock of matter, fresh from 
reality, and independent if not original ; whilst his vigour of constitution 
and vivacity of mind impart liveliness of manner. Hence, their conver- 
sation is generally attractive, often instructive ; as are their letters, if they 
have literature enough to write. In this point of view, Chesterfield was 
His wide range of the belles lettres, 


| extending over the classies of ancient and modern literature—his deep 


acquaintance with history and polities—his experience of Parliament, 


| office, and courts—his acquaintance with the fashionable society of every 


| vantages which have fallen to the lot of few. 


and his intimacy with celebrated men-—gave him ad- 
‘ From early youth he had 
cultivated style, especially an English style, till, as he says himself, pro- 
priety of expression had become habitual. A natural common sense and 
a solid judgment had been sharpened by constant exercise. Attention to 
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the fashionable style of his age gave his composition a graceful towrnure ; 


a pointed, neat, clear, and sparkling diction, was attained by incessant 
attention ; and an attic salt pervaded and preserved the whole. But his 
genius was bounded by the earth, and perhaps by the fashionable and 
business part of it. He had the buoyant vivacity of a lesser poet, nor 
was he devoid of invention; but he was deficient in the large comprehen- 
sion of a greater genius, not merely in conception but in understanding. 


Marlborough he could not comprehend, in the higher part of bis cha- | 


racter : Shakspere’s genius he admitted, but exaggerated his faults, after 
the fashion of his age: Milton he could not relish, if he did not dislike ; 
and he seems to have disliked the loftiest parts—the first two books : 


Homer he could not altogether rise to, from the difference of manners, | 


which his cast of mind did not allow him to supply ; though his sense 


enabled him to detect the weak points and put them in the most striking | 


light,—as, for example, in his estimate of Achilles. 
“T dare assert, too, in defiance of the favourers of the ancients, that Homer's 
hero, Achilles, was both a brute and a scoundrel, and, consequently, an improper 


character for the hero of an epic poem. He had so little regard for his country, | 


that he would not act in defence of it, because he had quarrelled with Agamem- 
Non about a w 
he went about killing people basely, I will call it, because he knew himself in- 
vulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore the strongest armour in the 
world; which I humbly apprehend to be a blunder, for a horse-shoe clapped to 
his vulnerable heel would have been sufficient.” 

His favourite authors were Pope, Voltaire, and Bolingbroke ; partly 
from his cast of mind, partly from his age, whose influence no man ean 
altogether overcome. 

Chesterfield’s Letters are unrivalled both for matter and manner. 
Except in some juvenile and business epistles, and his correspondence 
with Lady Suffolk, (which last overturn his own theory about the all- 
sufficiency of manner,) his matter is always appropriate to the occasion 
and the person; the most trifling topics attracting attention from their 
aptness, the most important and profound being stripped of their heavi- 
ness yet not of their weight. His manner is a model. To the frank 





straightforwardness of a gentleman, and the pleasantry of a man of the | 
world, he adds the refined graces of a courtier, the wit of a belle esprit, | 


and the clearness, finish, and precision of a scholar. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing his acknowledged artifice, the whole is natural.“ Ars celare artem.” 
When Chesterfield is probably disingenuous we do not see it; it is only 
when he is recommending art to others that he appears artful. 

It is not merely as letters, or even as representing a system of conduct 
that will always prevail in the world, that these celebrated compositions 
are to be considered. They contain many sketches of life and manners, 
perhaps more striking than those of Addison and Steele, because they are 
less laboured and less formal, have less of writing for the public, and 
not being composed on a set model are quitted as soon as the object is 
attained. 


life, as open as such confessions are ever likely to be, because they were 
designed as warnings, and the gallantry which most people would have 
considered a vice Chesterfield merely deemed a pleasure. 

The striking passages of these Letters are so numerous that “ Beauties 


of Chesterfield ” and similar collections have frequently been made, either 


as mere specimens, or as systems of polite behaviour. These, however, 
furnish but a poor idea of the man or the author; minute graces, the 
pervading salt, and much of the happy wit dependent upon delicate turns, 
altogether escaping. Our extracts will not attempt to do what we have 
declared impossible for extracts to accomplish, but merely present some 
salient points. 
another claim—that of novelty ; appearing for the first time. 

“Dr. Arbuthnot was both my physician and my friend; and in both those capa- 
cities [ justly placed the utmost confidence in him. 

“Without any of the craft, he had all the skill of his profession; which he ex- 
erted with the most care and pleasure upon those unfortunate patients who could 
not give him a fee. 

“ To great and various erudition he joined an infinite fund of wit and humour; 
to which his friends: Pope and Swift were more obliged than they have acknow- 
ledged themselves to be. 


“ His imagination was almost inexhaustible; and whatever subject he treated, or | 


was consulted upon, he immediately overflowed with all that it could possibly 
produce. It was at anybody's service; for as soon as he was exonerated, he did 
not care what became of it; insomuch, that his sons, when young, have frequently 
made kites of his scattered papers of hints, which would have furnished good 
matter for folios. 

“Not being in the least jealous of his fame as an author, he would neither take 
the time nor the trouble of separating the best from the worst: he worked out 
the whole mine, which afterwards, in the hands of skilful refiners, produced a 
rich vein of ore. 

“As his imagination was always at work, he was frequently absent and inat- 
tentive in company; which made him both say and do a thousand inoffensive ab- 
surdities; but which, far from being provoking, as they commonly are, supplied 
new matter for conversation, and occasioned wit both in himself and others. 

“ His social character was not more amiable than his moral character was pure 
and exemplary : charity, benevolence, and a love of mankind, appeared unaffectedly 
in all he said or did. His letter to Pope against personal satire, published in the 
works of the latter, breathes in a most distinguished manner that amiable spirit 
of humanity. 


“His good understanding could not get the better of some prejudices of his | 


education and country. For he was convinced that he had twice had the second 
sight; which in Scotch signifies a degree of nocturnal inspiration, but in English 
only a dream. He was also a Jacobite by prejudice, and a Republican by re- 
flection and reasoning. 

“ He indulged his palate to excess, I might have said to gluttony; which gave 
him a gross plethoric habit of body, that was the cause of his death. 

“ He lived and died a devout and sincere Christian. Pope and | were with him 
the evening before he died; when he suffered racking pains from an inflammation 
in his bowels; but his head was clear to the last. He took leave of us with ten- 
derness, without weakness, and told us that he died not only with the comfort 
but even the devout assurance of a Christian. 

“ By all those who were not much acquainted with him he was considered infi- 
nitely below his level: he put no price upon himself, and consequently went at an 
under-value; for the world is complaisant or dupe enough to give every man the 
price he sets upon himself, provided it be not insolently and overbearingly de- 
manded. It turns upon the manner of asking.” 


; and then, afterwards, animated by private resentment only, | 


Various portraits of contemporaries of eminence are met with | 
in the Letters ; and they contain many reminiscences of the writer's early | 


The following character of Arbuthnot has, however, | 


The exhumation of the Marlborough Despatches has revived an in- 
terest in John Churchill, which the following notices, drawn from several 
parts of the Letters, may gratify. 
|“ Of all the men that ever | knew in my life, (and I knew him extremely well,) 
the late Duke of Marlborough possessed the graces in the highest degree, not to 
say engrossed them. And, indeed, he got the most by them; for I will venture 
(contrary to the custom of profound historians, who always assign deep causes 
for great events) to ascribe the better half of the Duke of Marlborough’s great- 
ness and riches to those graces. He was eminently illiterate; wrote bad English, 
and spelled it still worse. He had no share of what is commonly called parts; 
that is, he had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius. He had most un- 
doubtedly an excellent good plain understanding, with sound judgment. But 
these alone would probably have raised him but something higher than they found 
him, which was Page to King James the Second’s Queen. There the graces pro- 
teeted and promoted him: for while he was an Ensign of the Guards, the Dutehess 
of Cleveland, then favourite mistress to King Charles the Second, struck by those 
very graces, gave him five thousand pounds; with which he immediately bought 
an annuity for his life of five hundred pounds a year of my grandfather Halifax; 
which was the foundation of his subsequent fortune. His figure was beautiful, 
but his manner was irresistible by either man or woman. It was by this en- 
gaging graceful manner that he was enabled, during all his wars, to connect the 
various and jarring powers of the Grand Alliance, and to carry them on to the 
main object of the war, notwithstanding their private and separate views, jea- 
lousies, and wrongheadednesses. Whatever court he went to, (and he was often 
obliged to go himself to some resty and refractory ones,) he as constantly pre- 
| vailed and brought them into his measures. The Pensionary Heinsius, a venera- 
ble old Minister, grown grey in business, and who had governed the Republic of the 
United Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely governed by the Duke 
of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to this day. He was always cool, and no- 
body ever observed the least variation in his countenance: he could refuse more 
gracefully than other people could grant; and those who went away from him the 
most dissatisfied as to the substance of their business were yet personally charmed 
with him, and in some degree comforted by his manner. With all lis gentleness 
and gracefulness, no man living was more conscious of his situation, nor main- 
tained his dignity better.” . 7” ” - . 

“ The late Duke of Marlborough’s manners and address prevailed with the first 
King of Prussia to let his treops remain in the army of the Allies, when neither 
their representations nor his own share in the common cause could do it. The 
Duke of Marlborough had no new matter to urge to him, but had a manner which 
he could not and did not resist.” ” . ° % 

“ Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity that is respected by the most 
petulant. Il-breeding invites and authorizes the familiarity of the most timid. 
No man ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborongh. No man ever saida 
civil one (though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Walpole.” 

The following estimate of Parliament and Parliamentary speaking may 
serve to furnish comparisons, if for nothing else. Has the House of 
Commons improved since Chesterfield’s day ? How many have the addi- 
tional Lrish Members added to his thirty ? 

“ You are sure of being, as early as your age will permit, a Member of that 
House which is the only road to figure and fortune in this country. Those indeed 
who are bred up to and distinguish themselves in particular professions, as the 
army, the navy, and the law, may by their own merit raise themselves to a certain 
degree; but you may observe too, that they never get to the top without the 
assistance of Parliamentary talents and influence. * * * Whoever does not 
shine there is obscure, insignificant, and contemptible; and you cannot conceive 
how easy it is for a man of half your sense and knowledge to shine there if he 
* ‘The receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one too, is short and 
easy. Take of common sense quantum sufficit; add alittle application to the 
rules and orders of the House; throw obvious thoughts in a new light; and make 
up the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegancy of style. 
Take it for granted, that by far the greatest part of mankind co neither analyze 
nor search to the bottom; they are incapable of penetrating deeper than the sur- 
fi All have senses to be gratified; very few have reasou to be applied to. 
Graceful utterance and action please their eyes; elegant diction tickles their ears; 
but strong reason would be thrown away upon them.” 

* * * * 














pleases. 






“ All these considerations should not only invite you to attempt to make a 
figure in Parliament, but encourage you to hope that you shall succeed. To 
|} govern mankind, one must not overrate them; and to please an audience as a 
| speaker, one must not overvalue it. When I first came into the House of Com- 

inons, I respected that assembly as a venerable one, and felt a certain awe upon 
| me: but upon better acquaintance that awe soon vanished, and I diseovered that 
| of the five hundred and sixty not above thirty could understand reason, and that 

all the rest were pe uple : that those thirty only required plain common sense, 
| dressed up in good language; and that all the others only required flowing and 
harmonious periods, whether they conveyed any meaning or not; having ears to 
hear, but not sense enough to judge. These considerations made me speak with 
little concern the first time, with Jess the second, and with none at all the third. 
I gave myself no farther trouble about anything except my elocution and my 
| style; presuming, without much vanity, that I had common sense suilicient not 
to talk nonsense. Fix these three truths strongly in your mind,—tirst, that it is 
absolutely necessary for you to speak in Parliament; secondly, that it only re- 
quires a little human attention, and no supernatural gifts; and thirdly, that you 
have all the reason in the world tothink that you shall speak well.” 

CHARACTER OF COURTS. 

You will soon be at courts, where, though you will not be concerned, yet re- 
flection and observation upon what you see and hear there may be of use to you 
when hereafter you may come to be concerned in courts yourself. Nothing in 
courts is exactly as it appears to be; often very different, sometimes directly 
contrary. | 


Interest, which is the real spring of everything there, equally creates 
and dissolves friendships, produces and reconciles enmities; or rather, allows 
| of neither real friendships nor enmities: for, as Dryden very justly ob- 
serves, Politicians neither love nor hate. This is so true, that you may think 
you connect yourself with two friends today, and be obliged tomorrow to 
| make your option between them as enemies: observe, therefore, such a degree of 
| reserve with your friends as not to put yourself in their power if they should be- 
} 


come your enemies, and such a degree of moderation with your enemies as nob 
to make it impossible for them to become your friends. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of politeness and good-breeding ; were they 
not so, they would be the seats of slaughter and desolation. ‘Those who now 
smile upon and embrace, would affront and stab each other if manners did not in- 
terpose: but ambition and avarice, the two prevailing passions at courts, found 
dissimulation more effectual than violence; and dissimulation introduced that 
habit of politeness which distinguishes the courtier from the country gentleman. 
In the former case, the strongest body would prevail; in the latter, the strongest 
mind, 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter everybody at court, but he must 
take great care to offend nobody personally; it being in the power of very many 
to hurt him, who cannot serve him. | Homer supposes a chain let down trom Ju- 
piter to the earth to connect him with mortals. There is at all courts a chain 
which connects the prince or the minister with the page of the back-stairs or the 
chambermaid. The king's wife or mistress has an influence over him; a lover 
has an influence over her; the chambermaid or the valet-de-chambre has an in- 
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fluence over both; and so ad infinitum. You must, therefore, not break a link of | 
that chain by which you hope to climb up to the prince. 

You must renounce courts if you will not connive at knaves and tolerate fools ; 
their number makes them considerable. You should as little quarrel as connect 








—— or do at court, you may depend upon it, will be known; the | 
business of most of those who crowd levees and antechambers being to repeat all 
that they sce or hear, and a great deal that they neither see nor hear, according 
as they are inclined to the persons conce rned, or according to the wishes of those | 
to whom they hope to make their court. Great caution is therefore necessary ; 
and if to great caution you can join seeming frankness and openness, you will 
unite what Machiavel reckons very difficult, but very necessary to be united, 
volto sciolto e pensiert strett. 

Women are very apt to be mingled in court intrigues; but they deserve atten- 
tion better than confidence: to hold by them is a very precarious tenure. 

As regards the Letters, Characters, and a few lesser Tracts, this is 
unquestionably the edition of Chesterfield, essential to all libraries. 
Though not to be classed among rare books, any of the genuine editions 
of Chesterfield cannot always be commanded, and still less the whole of 
them; without which, all the Letters published soon after his death can- 
not be procured, and then, except the Letters to his Son, they are seat- | 
tered here and there without arrangement. But, supposing these attain- 
able, and the purchaser to take the labour of “ finding the places” of 
them all, there are still the epistles contained in lately published col- 
lections, such as “the Suffolk Papers.” The only point of doubt in ow 
minds upon this edition regards the omission of the earlier letters to 
Lord Chesterfield’s son, and of a few to his godson. True enough, we 
do not require to be told that Romulus built Rome, and similar boy’s first 
book knowledge ; but the manner in which Chesterfield conveyed such 
information to the childish mind is more curious than several of the later 
miscellaneous letters ; and their absence militates against the perfect com- 
pleteness of the collection. 


THE WHITE SLAVE. 
Wuen a person with a knowledge of manners and ability to portray them 
undertakes a fiction without the requisite genius, one of two things is 
apt to oceur. If the judgment is cool and the ability verges toward the | 
solid, the incidents and characters which chiefly contribute to the story 
are likely to be flat and literal. On the other hand, should the mind, or 
rather the animal spirits, partake of a liveliness running into etourderic, 
and not be restrained by a rigid judgment, what should be the more inte- 
resting passages are very apt to dewenerate into melodrama run mad. 
The author of Zhe White N/ave belongs to the latter class of writers. 
His sketches of manners, and of the superficial traits of character which 
are obvious in discourse, are very lively and lifelike: their drawback is, 
that the conversation of lords is tvo like to be very interesting, apart 
from the good cheer which forms one staple of their discussions. The 
principle on which the writer has formed his story is borrowed from the 
brilliant Bulwer or the earlier novels of the Younger Disraeli exaggerated 
into caricature, if that were possible. “To rouse, to stir, to shake the 
soul, he comes”: and he does his possible in this line by inventing im- 
provements upon the probabilities of life such as it is portrayed in 7/¢ 
Last Days of Pompeii, ov the romantic parts of Pelham. Me has 
about as good an idea of touching the moral sympathies as Sir Edward 
Lytton. One of his heroines is a fool, one a moral impossibility ; his 
two heroes are consummate and contemptible knaves ; his villain is one of 
those gratuitous monsters never found but in the last piece at the play- 
house, when the audience getting sleepy require strong stimulants ; his 
Emperor, his Grand Duke, and his lnperial Family—but we may come to 
some of them by and by. 

One object of The White Slave is to portray the nature of the Russian 
autocracy, the character of the present Emperor and of the late Grand 
Duke Constantine, as well as to exhibit some of the social effects that flow 
from such a tyranny, which, of course, involves sketches of Russian society. 
Another, and seemingly a main object, is to bring out into strong relief | 
the evils of Russian serfdom ; the oppression to which it continually gives 
rise, and the terrible tyranny, according to this writer, of which it may 
be made the means. Except the introductory portion of the work, which 
is laid in France and England, the scene is chiefly in Russia: and the 
framework wherein the philosophy is set is somewhat of this fashion. 
Mr. Mattheus or Mattvei is a slave, educated by a good-hearted Russian 
noble, and sent to travel en prince, but unluckily not liberated. Not- 
withstanding a mystery and melancholy which envelop him, he marries a 
high-born English lady, carries her to Russia, still in a mist ; which is 
suddenly and unpleasantly cleared up by finding his patron dead, and he 
and his wife slaves to Prince Isaakot!, the villain of the piece, whom he 
has mortally offended at Paris. Here is distress the first. Distress the 
second arises from Nadashta, a sister of Mattvei, educated like him, but 
like him a slave in the power of Isaakoff. This Prince proposes that 
Count Horace, a French friend of his, shall disguise himeelf as the brother 
in order to gain the sister. But Horace, who is a man of sentiment, re- 
volts from the baseness after he has begun it; avows himself’; falls 
really in love; and, after some scenes where the distress, as ladies’- 
maids say of melodramas, is “ highly worked up,” wins her of Prince 
Isaakoff at dice : and this distress seems to be pretty well ended. How- 
ever, Horace plays for Mr. and Mrs. Mattvei against Nadashta ; loses; 
and the distress begins again: it is put an end to through court interest 
and an English groom; but revives again, and is again at an end; to 
revive again for Mattvei; but how, or in what way, must be read to- 
wards the end of the third volume, by those who wish to know and can 
read to the end. 

It will be seen that the leading incident is not original. Too accidental 
to be natural, the idea of a slave educated like a gentleman, suddenly re- 
duced to his legal status, and subjected to the power of an irritated mas- 
ter, has yet been often handled. We remember two “ theatre royal” 
tragedies on the theme in our time; and many minor productions of 
various kinds might probably be found by those who will take the trou- 
ble of the search, This writer, however, has deviated from his prede- | 








| der cireumstances that are revolting to reason. 


| but myself could have shown so distinctly what that fellow is doin 
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cessors for the worse. They placed their actors in a remoter age, and in 
a transition state of society, when the circumstance was more likely to 
take place, and the mind, trom ignorance of the reality, was more apt to 





| receive without distrusting the changes necessary for fiction. In 


White Slave, a not pleasing “decies repetita” is thrust upon us un- 
Improbability attends 
every step. A person who had travelled over Europe, and “ married 
some money,” would have taken the precaution of ascertaining how the 
land lay before he returned to slavery, if he ever returned at all, At 
liberty somehow in St. Petersburg, he would rather have carried his wife 
to the British Ambassador than placed her with a petty Russian trades- 
man: but then, where would the incidents and distresses have been ? Of 
Nadashta we shall merely say that she is a paragon, whom Russia could 
not produce among the slave or free. The Abolitionists have never ven- 
tured upon anything like the Russian peasant girl; and those whe know 
them know what that is saving. 

Borrowed and extreme as is the matter of the romance, the mode of 
doing it is good enough. The writer’s style is vivid and distinet; 80 
that, however unnatural his scenes may be, they are clearly and powers 
fully presented ; and he has caught some of the te//iny effects of his 
prototypes. The same qualities serve him better in his sketches of so 
ciety, because they are of the nature of lively transcripts. His pie- 
ture of the Russian Government, and his portraiture of the Emperor 
and the Grand Duke Constantine, are doubtless onesided and exaggerated ; 
perhaps about as true as if George the Fourth cheating on the turf, Mr. 
Civeenacre’s exploits, and some other facts that might be quoted, were 
offered as general representations of English society. But as they often 
take the shape of good jokes and satire, their exaggeration is more 
bearable: distortion seems more germane to broad comedy than to deep 
tragedy. In the following account, given by Count Horace to a party 
who are beginning to look blank upon his freedom of remark, especially 
as he has not been introduced at court, the Emperor's taste is rendered 
very ridiculous, 

“Is the Emperor in town?” inquired the poet. 

The Senator shrugged his shoulders, as if in pity of such ignorance or affee- 
tation. 

* Of course,” replied Madame de Baval; “and he must have arrived before 
two, for at that hour the Imperial standard was flying above the winter palace, and 
the telegraph working.” 

* Do you know,” observed Madame de Rudiger to Horace, “ that he works the 
telegraph with his own august hands. When you see its black ludders moving, 
the Emperor is personally transmitting orders to his fleet in the Diack Sea or the 
Gulph of Finland, or to his r presentative in Warsaw, or to his lieutenant in the 
interior of the empire. You have not yet seen our Emperor.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Horace, “1 have both seen and conversed with him.” 

“ Conversed with him!” echoed the bystanders with one accord, for they had 
all been narrowly watching for his presentation. “ Pray tell me where and when?” 
exclaimed Madame Rudiger, balf m astonishment, and half in disbe Lit he 

© This morning,” answered Horace, “ wider singular circumstances. ’ P 

“ Oh tell us all about it,” said Madame Obrassotf, in a tone gently in —- 

lering throw 


“ Most willingly. You must know that I was this morning 
the Imperial pic ture-alle ry of the Hermitage; and I was ten pted to visit the 
atelier of a certain talented countryman of mine, who, making a ladder of his ar- 
tistic merit, has stepped into the drawingroom from the guardhouse, though his 
manners still savour a little of its coarse y 

“ Ah! Lesseps,” exclaimed Madame de Baval; but she added, in a tone of pro- 
found respect, “the Emperor takes great notice of him.” 

* Oh, he is a charming painter,” chimed in the Senator; “ the 














is something 
very winning in his soldierlike frankness.” 

Weil,” continued Horace, “ you are probably aware that the Imperial mu- 
nificence hag set aside a room in the Hermitage for the foreign artists.” 

“ We know, and are proud of it,” said the Senator again. 

“ In this atelier, then, | was inspecting one of the painter's pictures—n battle- 
scene, full of spirit, in spite of all its Dutch minuteness. But seps himself 
seemed in eestacies over the very insignificant figure of a drummer im the back- 
ground. ‘1 believe, he observed to me, with immense satisfaction, ‘ that no man 
’ | remarked 
that the action of the drummer was unmistakeable, but that | certainly did not 
conceive the peculiar merit of its representation. * Ah!’ said the artist, with one 
of his teriitic oaths, ‘he is beating the drum—anybody can show a drummer 
striking the parchment: but what is he beating ? 

I suggested that he should have marked the tune with notes and bars upon 
the drum. 

‘So much for fame!’ said Lesseps, throwing down his palett with a comie 
air of desperation: * paint for a public which thus appretiates your talent! * Now, 
Sir, he continued, * this is the most striking part of the picture. No drum- 
major inthe world could look upon the position of that drummer's wrists and not 
perceive that he was beating the retreat. Just look upon this figure, he said, and 
then on me’; and he seized adrum and drum-sticks and began tattooing,—for the 
atelier was like an arsenal, with instruments musical and warlike. First he beat 
ihe * Diane,’ and then the march, and then the retreat; awakening all the echoes 
of the endless apartments of the galleries. * Now,’ he repeated, * look first on me 
and then upon my figure’; but as he paused, we heard, to ourutter astonishment, 
behind another easel, the sudden rolling of another drum; and an officer in uni- 
form, a man of colossal stature and imposing aspect, who had entered unperceived 
and snatched up another instrument, appeared before us.” 

*Ah! the Emperor,” exclaimed Madame Rudiger. 

“ Exactly: Lesseps acknowledged his presence by a similar rolling; 








and for 


| more than twenty minutes | was deafened by their rattling in cumiation of each 


other on the sonorous parchment.” 

“* Ah, ali! Lesseps; you did not expect to be rivalled thus,’ at length said the 
Emperor. « 

“* Milles bombes!’ re} lied the artist, ‘I did not think there v another man 
in the empire, out of a drummer's uniform, who could have sustained that vigo- 
A foot-soldier, Sire, has been made in six weeks; 
Condé became a general in six months; and in our Revolutionary war we made 
commanders as quickly as we baked a batch of biscuits. In a word, there have 
been heaven-born soldiers and heaven-born generals; and to make an Emperor, @ 
man has only to be born in the purple, as a chicken is hatched in a hen’s egg: 
but who ever saw a heaven-born drummer ?’ 

“* You are right, Lesseps,’ replied the Emperor; ‘we b th know that no man 
on earth could learn to roll with that perfection under a twelvemonth of assiduous 
practice.’ And then his Majesty took up a musket, and went rapidly through 
the exercise.” 


rous male and faultless roll! 





BLASPHEMOUS PERVERSION OF RELIGION. 

“What,” says the Imperial Catechism, “ are the duties religion teac hes us to- 

wards the Emperor, as his humble subjects?” Peter the Great forbade that his 
people should style themselves his slaves. 
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“ We owe him,” replies the answer, “ devotion; obedience, fidelity, taxes, ser- 
vice, love, and prayers, all comprised in the words fidelity and devotion.” 

Q. “ In what should this devotion consist ?” 

A. “ In the most absolute respect, in words, in motions, conduct, thought, and 
actions.” 

Q. “ What obedience do we owe the Emperor?” 

A. “ Entire, passive, and in every respect unlimited obedience.” 

Q. “ In what consists the fidelity we owe the Emperor?” : . 

A. “In the vigorous execution without examination of all his orders, and in 
the act of doing all that he exacts without a murmur.” i ? 

Q. “ How are want of respect and infidelity towards the Emperor to be consi- 
dered in a religious point of view?” . 

A. “ As the most detestable sin and the most horrible crime.” 

Q. “ What books prescribe the-e duties ?” 

A. “ The Holy Seriptures, particularly the Psalms, the Gospels, and the 
Epistles.” 

. * What examples confirm these ?” 
A. “ That of Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died the subject of the Em- 
ror of Rome, and submitted himself respectfully to the sentence which con- 
lemned him.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Horace, “is such a catechism taught to your Russian 

children? You have surely substituted the name of the Emperor for that of 


God?” 














NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Tue Festival just terminated is not marked with those features of novelty 


which have distinguished several of its precursors, particularly those of 
At the former of these, Spohr in person directed the | 


1839 and 1842. 
performance of his Des Heilands letze Stunden; then performed, in an Eng- 
lish version and under its English title of Caleary, for the first time in this 
country. At the latter, 7'he Fall of Babylon, the poem of which was writ- 
ten for the composer by Professor ‘Taylor, was performed for the first time 
in any country. Such things cannot often occur. The appearances of 
great oratorios, like great tragedies, must necessarily be few and far 
between; in general, all that can be done is to make the best possible 
choice of preéxisting works: and this, we think, has been accomplished 
with considerable success on the present occasion. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





especially excelled: if there was a fault, it lay in the basses, who had 
hardly strength enough to contend with so magnificent a volume of treble, 
The instrumental band frequently played too violently—so as absolutely 
to drown the voices of the singers. 

The last morning’s performance—yesterday—consisted of The Messiah; 
a work respecting which the language of description, praise, or criticism, 
would be equally superfluous. 

The evening concerts at Norwich have always been of an order superior 
to those of any other festival; and on this occasion they have not lost 
their classical character. The three concerts embraced Handel's Alez- 
ander's Feast, Mendelssohn's music in the Widsummer Night's Dream, an 
ample selection from Don Gioranni, two Symphonies of Beethoven, and one 
of Mozart. Among the detached veeal pieces, many were of the highest 
order: such were Beethoven's “ Adelaide "—sung by Mario; Schubert's 
“ Wanderer "—Staudigl’s masterpiece of German ballad-singing; and others 
of similar merit. They were mingled, bowever, with much trash in the 
shape of popular and fashionable songs. Even in trying to improve the 


| taste, some conciliation is necessary: people must be led to good taste, not 


driven. If you give a mixed, especially a provincial audience, a severely 
classical concert, the only effect will be that they will not come to a 
second. But this will not justify the admission of many vulgarities which 
found their way into the programmes, merely to gratify the laziness or bad 
taste of the performers. 

The performances have been attended by very numerous audiences; and 


| the pecuniary result of the Festival will be satisfactory to those who, re 


The magnitude of the choral and instrumental band, its materials, and | 


the distribution of its several parts, are very nearly the same as before. 
There were about 400 performers—272 choral voices, (besides the princi- 
pals,) and 112 instruments. The instrumental orchestra was drawn chiefly 
from London; but the great body of choristers were of Norwich and its 
neighbourhood, and consisted chiefly of the members of the Norwich 
Choral Society. When we add, what was unquestionably the case, that the 
chorus-singing at Norwich was not merely excellent, but superior to any- 
thing we have heard elsewhere in this country, not excepting the Metro- 
polis, these things speak volumes for the state of the noblest branch of the 
art among the people of that district. The conductorship of this Festival, 
Professor Taylor having given up the active exercise of his profession, was 
intrusted to Mr. Benedict; who has approved himself fully competent to the 
arduous task. The organ, as heretofore, was committed to the able hands 
of Mr. Turle. The principal singers were, Madame Grisi, Madame Cara- 


dori Allan, Miss Dolby, Miss Poole, Messrs Mario, F. Lablache, Staudigl, | 


Hobbs, Hawkins, Machin, and Bradbury. 

There were, as usual, three morning and three evening performances. 
On the first morning, the pieces were a Hymn or Sacred Cantata by Weber; 
a portion of Rossini’s Stabat Mater; and Haydn's Seasons, given entire. 
Weber's Hymn is a noble production; but, from his adherence to the con- 
ventioval forms of this species of composition, it is not very original: the 
concluding fugue, in particular, contains reminiscences both of Handel and 
Haydn. The movements from the Stabat Mater were finely sung, and 
very effective. The performance of The Seasons was admirable; and the 
delightful images which it raised of rural peace, innocence, and happiness, 


Gmages, alas! for which we must now travel to the regions of poetry and | 


fiction,) made us oblivious for a time of the sadder realities of the work-a- 
day world. ‘The solo parts were very nicely given; and the choruses— 
that, especially, which paints the festivities at the close of the vintage— 
were marvellous. 

The second morning performance consisted of Purcell’s Jubilate, the 
larger portion of Mozart's Requiem, and Spohr’s oratorio of Calvary. The 
Jubilate was composed in 1692, for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day. 
Written when Purcell was in the very prime of his short life, it exhibits 
his genius in its full strength and vigour. 


We are as much struck with | 


the beautiful flow and expression of its melody as with the boldness and | 


sublimity of its harmonies, which the lapse of a century and a half has 


not rendered in the least familiar or commonplace. Its instrumental score, | 


from the state of the art in Purcell’s time, is exceedingly simple—call it 
meagre, if you will; it contains little more than the quartet of stringed in- 
struments: but it has not a note without 
said of Gluck’s accompaniments, “ every note draws blood.” The solo 
parts were well sung by Miss Dolby, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hobbs; 
and the eflect of the grand choral * Amen” fugue was stupendous. 
The selection from the Aequiem comprised the gems of that work, 


a meaning, and, as was 


versing our order of appreciation, place the contribution to the charities of 
Norwich, which each triennial Festival provides, above the advancement of 
music. 


FINE ARTS. 
WOOD-CARVING. 
Mr. Rogers has been privately exhibiting some elaborate pieces of wood- 
carving, of his own and his son's designing, that are noticeable for their 
beautiful execution and varied character. The work, being in progress, 
could only be seen in fragments, and the effect of the ensemble had to be 
inferred from the parts. But this, though disadvantageous in one respect, 
induced a closer scrutiny of the details; which well merited attentive ex- 
amination. The most prominent object, next to an architectural chimney- 
piece, was a magnificent picture-frame, of striking and fantastical character. 
It was surrounded by florid Venetian scroll foliage in bold relief, with 
genii perched in the hollows; at the top was a crown surmounted by an 
Elizabethan ruff, carved in pierced work in imitation of point-lace, from 
which emerged a Cupid; and below was a scarf, with point-lace fringe and 
ends, upheld by a flying urchin. Some trophies of the chase, composed of 
fish, game, &c., and scrolls interwoven with birds and flowers, executed in 
Gibbons’s style, were picturesque in effect, and showed feeling for natural 
character as well as the graces of art. But what most excited our admi- 
ration were some Arabesque friezes in the Italian style of Giovanni da Udine, 
modelled by Mr. Rogers junior, for a cabinet for Signor Mario. Scrolls of 
peculiar foliage—the leaves rounded, solid, and smooth, yet graceful in 
their curves—interspersed with boys and birds, were united by grotesque 
heads that formed centres. The carving was beautiful and free; but in 
delicacy of touch and feeling for ideal elegance, it did not come up to the 
original model: indeed we doubt if wood can be susceptible of the minute 
refinement of modelling. 








BIRTHS 

On the 9th September, at Laira, near Plymouth, the Lady of Captain John Sibbald, 
R.N., of a son and heir. 

On the 9th, in Merrion Square, Dublin, the Lady of Robert Burrowes, Esq., of Stra- 
done House, County of Cavan, of a son. 

On the llth, at the English Parsonage, Amsterdam, the wife of the Rev. William 
Jamieson, British Chaplain, of a son. 

On the Lith, at Aldenham Lodge, Lerts, the Lady of the Rev. John Mason, of a son. 

On the Iith, at the Castle, Parsonstown, Lreiand, the Countess of Rosse, of a daughter, 
which lived only four days. 

On the }2th, at Swynnerton Park, Staffordshire, the Lady of the Hon. Richard 
Cavendish, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Southsea, the widow of the late Captain Charles Paget, R.N., of ason. 

On the 12th, at Chesterford Vicarage, Essex, the Lady Harriet Hervey, of a daughter. 

On the l4th, at Newport, Isle of Wight, the Lady Alexander Russell, of a danghter, 
still-born. 

On the 15th, at Stafford House, the Lady Blantyre, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Brighton, the Lady of Charles Morgan, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th September, at the Superinten lant-RNegistrar’s office, Plymouth, Mr. James 
Lampen Harris, brother of Colonel Harris, of Radford, to Frances Farish, widow of Pro- 
fessor Farish, and daughter of the late Rev. Leigh Richmond. 

On the Lith, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Thomas Woodgate, R.N., to 
Louisa Hay Waldren, daughter of the late Licut. Waldren, R.N. 

On the Lith, at the parish church of Blackburn, Henry Brock Hollinshead, Esq., of 
Hollinshead Hall, Lancashire, to Margaret, eldest daughter of James Neville, Esq , of 
Beardwood, in the same county. 

On the 16th, the Rev. Charles Walter Albin ‘Napier, Vicar of Everereech, Somerset- 
shire, to Marianne Flora, daughter of the Hon. James Talbot, of Evercreech House, in 
the same county. 

On the 16th, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Charles Lennox Teesdale, son of the late Colonet 
Teesdale, to Emily, youngest daughter of the Rev. J. Rush, Incumbent of*the Old 








| Church, Chelsea. 


and employed to the utmost advantage the powers of the Italian singers; | 


by whom the Quartets, the “ Recordare,” and the “ Benedictus,” were 
exquisitely sung. Of Spohr’s Calvary, as performed under his own 
direction, we gave an ample account at the time. It again attracted an 
immense audience; on whose feelings it evidently acted as powerfully as 
before. Many of the performers had been formerly instructed by the 
author himself; and the effect of his instructions was still perceptible. 


This was especially the case with Mr. Hobbs; who, in the part of John, 


exhibited force, energy, and dramatic power, 
found in the efforts of a singer who is chiefly remarkable for purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy. Madame Caradori did not fully supply the place 
of Madame Stockhausen: she was not so finished either in style or exe- 
cution, and her voice is becoming uncertain in its intonation. Staudigl, on 
the other hand, was an immense accession of strength. Even inthe smallest 


not ordinarily to be | 


On the 16th, at St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. W. M. Headley, B.A., Thomas 
Mills, Esq., of the Island of Nevis, in the West Indies, second son of John Colburn Mills, 
Esq., deceased, late of the same place, and President of the Legislative Council there, 
to Margaret, second daughter of John Blanshard, Esq., deceased, late a Commander 
in the I.E.1, Company's Naval Service. 

On the 17th, at St. George’s Hanover Square, Thomas Carington Campbell, Esq., 
youngest sou of the late Major John Henry Campbell, Royal Welsh Fusileers, to Louisa 
Grace, youngest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Puget, C.B. 

On the 18th, at All Souls’ Church, Marylebone, Ralph Neville, Esq., M.P., eldest son 
of the lon. and Rev. George Neville Grenville, to Julia Roberta, daughter of Sir Robert 
Frankland Russell, Bart., of Thirkleby Park, Yorkshire. 

On the I8th, at the parish church, Streatham, Surrey, Robert Brown, Esq., of Brixton 
Ilill, Surrey, surgeon, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Charles Few, Es4., of Covent 











| Garden, London, solicitor, 


piece of recitative, the beauty and truth of his musical declamation were | 


D 


remarkable. His “Tears of sorrow” were literally accompanied by the 
tears of many of the audience. The choruses, notwithstanding their ex- 
cessive difliculty, were sung with the utmost apparent ease, and with a 
beautiful body of tone, free from the uncouth noises which so generally de- 
form English chorus-singing. The subjects of fugue and other points of 
the harmony were attacked with a promptuess and precision which showed 
that all the singers knew well what they were about. The women 





DEATUS. 

On the 22d June, at Jans!, in the East Indies, Lieut. H. Reid, of the Fifty-eighth 
Regiment Bengal Infantry, and Adjutant of the 2d Battalion of the Bundelcund Legion, 
second son of Captain David Reid, late of the Benzal Cavalry ; in his 23d year. 

On the 26th August, Mary Anne, the only danghter of Major-General Caulfield ; in 
her 7th year. 

On the 9th September, at Harrogate, James Brougham, Esq., of Stobars House, Kirby 
Stephen, Westmoreland ; in his 71st year. 

On the 10th, at Lausanne, the Lady Lillias Oswald, relict of the late Richard Alex- 
ander Oswald, Esq., of Auchincruive, Ayrshire. 

On the Ith, at Dover Place, New Kent Road, Cecilia Glassen, wife of Lieutenant 
Caldwell Glassen, ot the Royal Marines, and only surviving sister of the late Sir George 
Mouat Keith, Bart. ; in her 73d year. 

On the 12th, at Wiesbaden, the Right Hon. the Countess Cadogan. 

On the Ith, in Sussex Square, Sir Franc!s Freeling, Bart., R.N.; in his 29th year. 
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— 
On the ‘tt, at Thenckes, near Pevonport, the Hon, Peter Foulkes Lysaght, Lieu- 


tenant Tet..u: Regiment of Foot, and fourth surviving son of the Right Hon. Lord Lisle, 
of Mount North, County of Cork ; in his 22d year. 

On the 16th, at Leomington, Lady Isabella. Howard, fifth daughter of the Earl of 
bye mrt 17th, in Nelson Square, William Penn, Esq., great grandson of the celebrated 
William Penn, founder of the province of Pennsylvania; in his 70th year. 

* On the 18th, at W Wizan, Mr. r. Gree nall, M. r. for Wi igan. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orrice, Sept. 16.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. W- 
Rouverie to be Lieut.-( ‘ol. by purchase (with the rank of Col. in the Army), vice 
Richardson, who retires ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. Smith to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Bouverie ; Lieut. J.P. P. W. Bastard to be ot. by purchase, vice Smith ; Cornet Sir 
C. Slingsby, Bart. to be Lieut. by pur. vice Bastard; E. Bree re Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase vice Slingsby. Ist Drag. Guards—Paymaster W. 8. Greene, from the 7th 
Drag. Guards, to be Paymaster, vice Smales, appointed to the 7th Drag. ‘Guards. 7th 
Drag. Guards— Paymaster T. Sinales, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Paymaster 
vice Greene, appointed to the Ist Drag. Guards, Ist Regt. of Fuo.—Licut. T. H. Breedon, 
from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. vice, J M’Court. 3d Foot—J. Il, Lukis, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without pure «, Vice Colborn, appointed Quartermaster ; Ensign W. Colborn 
to be Quartermaster, vice H. Williams, who retires upon half- -pay. 4th Foot—Ensign 
G. Collins to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Crawle A. KR. Poyntz, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Collins, 38th Foot -F n ii. R. K. Hurly to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Maxwell, who retires ; W. R. Crooke, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hurly. 55th Foot--R. W. Torrens, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Magill, who retires. 57th Foot—Capt. R. N. Everard, from half-pay Unattached to be 
Capt. vice C. M. Caldwell, who exchanges; Lieut. E A. T. Lynch to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Everard, who retires; Ensign F G. W. Fearon to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Lynch ; J. Wyse, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fearon. 62d Foot En- 
sign R. H. Haviland to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Raikes, wl V. Seale, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Haviland. 63d Foot— Major A. G. Sediey to be 
Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice J. W. Fairtiough, who retires upon full-p: Capt. 
W. M. Carew to be Major, vice Sedley ; Lieut. P. P. Lindesay to be Capt. vice Carew ; 
Ensign FE. N. Daly to be Lieut. vice Lindesay; D.C. A Delhoste, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Daly. 65th Foot—Licut. J. Gordon, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Scott, 
who exchanges. 84th Foot—Major C. Franklyn to be Lieut.-Col. without purel 
vice R. Willington, who retires upon full-pay; Capt. D. Russell to be Major vice 
Franklyn; Licut. T. Davison to be Capt. vice Russell; Ensign G. W. Muriel to be 
Lieut. vice Davison; Colour-Sergeant J. Faircloth to be Ensign vice Muriel. 90th 
Foot—Licut. C V . Pugh to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gallwey who retires ; Ensign T. 
Smith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pugh; J. H. Thursby, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Smith. Sist Foot—Capt C.C. Yarborough to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Lamont, dec. ; Lieut. R. F. Middlemore, to be Capt. vice Yarborough; En- 
sign A. J. Melvin to be Lie ut. vice Middlemore ; Lieut. J. Head, from half-pay 13th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Shearman, appointed Paymaster to the 35th Foot ; Count G. 
Rivarola to be Ensign, vice Melvin. 92d Foot—Lieut. IH. Scott, from the 65th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice J. Gordon, who exchanges. 98th Foot—Lieut. T. H. Breedon, from 
half-pay 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gordon, appointed to the 60th Foot; Lieut. R. J. 
Hughes, from the St. Helena Regt. to be Lieut, vice Breedon, appointed to the Ist Foot, 

Rifle Brigade—Licut. C. J. Woodford to be Adjt. vice Fane, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Sec. Lieut. H. Swettenham to be first Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Agar, dec. ; Sec. Lieut. D. D. Graham, to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Swettenham, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled; C. C, Grantham, 
Gent. to be Sec. Licut. without purchase, vice Graham, promoted. 

St. Helena Regiment—Ensign J. Stainforth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hughes, 
appointed to the 98th Foot; R. A. London, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Stainforth. 

Unattached— Lieut. A. Knight, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Capt. 
without purchase. 

Staff— Maj. R. F. Martin, ofthe 76th Foot, to be Dep. Adjt.-Gen. to the Queen’s troops 
serving at Bombay, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army © Macdonald, dec. 

Hospital Staff—J. H. Gray, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Staples, dec. 

Errata in the Gazettes of the Ist of August 1845, and the 2d of September 1845- 
67th Foot— For W. C. Rivarola, Gent. to be Ensign, &c. read Count W. C. Rivarola 
to be Ensign, &e. 42d Foot— For Lieut. P. R. Burrowes, from the 13th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice J. Hunter, who exchanges, read Licut. P. R. Burrowes, from the 13th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice J. Hunter, who retires upon half-pay of the 13th Foot. 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 17.— Royal Artillery—Prevet Major R. Andrews to be 
Lieut.-Col., vice Faddy, retired on full-pay ; Second Capt. J. Low to be Capt., vice 
Andrews; First Lieut. A. T. Phillpotts to be Second Capt., vice Low; Second Lieut. 
F. M. M.  Ommanney to be First Licut., vic ne Denys. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Futvoye and Madge, West Smithticld, dealers in medical sundries—Prater and Son, 
Charing Cross, army-clothiers--Champness and Guigues, leather-skin-printers— Trimlet 
and Pemberton, Oxendon Street, plate-engravers— Newton and Burrow, Halifax, silk- 
dressers— Newbery and Co. Pall Mall, manufacturers of waterproof articles—W. and 
C. Wright, Maidstone, hoymen— Price and Graham, Moorgate Street, attornies — Yorke 
and Cooke, South Shields, printers--Clegg and Hinehli Hudderstield, painters— 
Darby and Lee, Derby, woollendrapcrs— Bass and Bennett, Ipswich, corn-chandlers— 
Berry and Co. Huddersfield, cotton-dyers—Shearman and Co. St. Clement’s Lane, 
merchants—Nal.er and Symonds, Wood Street, glove-warchousemen—Day and Uo. 
Portsmouth, ship-agents. BANKRUPTS. 

Cook, Evian, Little Newport Street, Soho, grocer, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Elkin, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Mackenztz, Ropertcx, Hunter street, Brunswick Square, commission-agent, Sept. 
23, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. Kinsey, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 
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| MEEK, Jaume ‘Ruardean, Gloucestershire, coal-proprietor, Sept. 30, Nev. 4: soli- 
| citors, Mr. Beeke, Lincoln's Inn; Mr. Whatley, Mitchel Dean; official assignee, Mr. 
| Hutton, Bristol. DIVIDENDs. 
Oct. 13, Holroyd, Wheatley, Yorkshire, cotton-warp-maker—Oct. 23, Sharratt, Wale 
sall, saddlers’ ironmonger——Oct. 10, Creigh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cartwright. 


CERTIFICATES. 








Owen, Hucu Jones, Madeley, Shropshire, surgeon, Oct. 7, 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

STEVENSON, Joun, Frederick Place, Hampstead Road, china-dealer, Sept. 23, Oct. 23: | 
solicitor, Mr. Long, Clarendon Square ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, irchin Lane. 

TaYLor, James, and Co., Stockport, cotton-manufacturers, Sept. 30, Oct. 21; soli- 
citors, Mr. Coppock, Cleveland Row, St. James’s ; and Mes:rs. Coppock and Woollam, 
Stockport ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 7, Seldon and Mann, Old Trinity House, Water Lane, wine-merchants—Oct. 6, 
Baxter, Shedield, merchant —Oct. 13, Ford, Excter, nurseryman—Oct. 9, Parsons, Bris- | 
tol, brewer—Oct. 23, Steadman and Adie, Birmingham, button-makers —Oct. 8, Pearson, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne, currier. CERTIFICATES. 

~ be granted, unless cause be shown to the contraru, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 9, Walker, Eaton Socon, ys innkeeper— Oct. 9, Curtis, Soho Square, | 
soma ‘r—Oct. 20, Stonchouse, Scarborough, mercer—Oct. 20, Lee, Tadcaster, York- | 
shire, porter-merchant—Oct. 10, Batchelor, Bath, butcher—Oct. 9, Burbery, Leek | 
Wootton, Warwickshire, malster—Oct. &, Cooke, Liverpool, painter. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 7. 

Lloyd, Liverpool, wine-merchant Dale, London Wall, bootm: uker. 

SCOTCH ang ESTRATIONS. 

Grass, W., Aberdeen, seedsman, Sept. 24, Oct. 22. | 

Scorrt, T., Kelso, cattle-dealer, Sept. 19, Oct. a. | 

| 
| 




















Stewart, W., Glasgow, grocer, Sept. 19, Oct 


Friday, Sept. 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
ship-brokers —Flashman and Ford, Lower Belgrave 
Place, P imlico, soda-water-manufacturers —Barber and Co, Coleman Street, packers 
Smith and Kimber, Ivy Lane, bookbinders—G. B. and J. Nussey, Leeds, dyers —Rack- 
straw amd Atkinson, Victoria Road, Pimlico—-Collins and Co. Manchester, commission- | 
agents—J. and F. Kniveton, Stoke-upon-Trent, woollen-drapers— Masters and Son, 
Reading, painters—Butterworth and Co. Manchest r, drysalters —Lockwood and Son, | 
Manchester, commission-avents, BANKRUPTS. | 

Bow, Gronce Forpuam, Great Dover Street, Newington, curricr, to surrender Oct | 
1, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Nhodes and Lane, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. | 
| 


Cornforth and Gibbs, Liver 






Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 
CONNELL, Jaurs FLEETWOOD, Liverpoo’, s ationer, 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; Gaskill, Wigan ; official assigne 
Harness, Rosert Lupeate, Dulverten, Somersetshire, sy dealer, Sept. 30, Oct. 
21: solicitor, Bristle ¥, Pancras Lane, Che apside : official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 
Rosinson, Witt TAM MILLs, Burnham, tuckinghamshire, draper, Sept. 30, Oct. 30: 
solicitor, Jacobs, Winchester Buildings; ofticial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 


Oct. 6, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner, Liverpool. 














To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrar v, on the day of mecting. 
| Oct. 13, Smith, St.Dunstan’s Hill, shipbroker—Oct. 13, Searle, Adelaide Terrace, 
Chelsea, cheesemonger—Oct. 11, Eastwood, Brighton, grocer Oct. 10, Braithwaite, 
Morpeth, Northumberland, innke eper—Oct. 18, South, Grantham, maltster. 

Yo be granted, untess cause be shen to the contrary, on or before Oct. 10, 
Herbert, Reading, tea-dealer—Hodges, King’s Head Y ard, Bloomsbury, hide-dealer 
Wood, Liverpool, wine-merchant- Smith, Southampton, corn-merchant. 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. 
Robinson ; first div. of 6s. 6d. any Thursday after Oct. 4; 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Drum™onp, J., Edinburgh, wright, Sept. 24, Oct. 1). 
Harcey, W., Leith, shipmaster, Sept. 24, Oct. 15, 
Noxais, J., Gi isgow, carter, Sept. 24, Oct. 15, 


PRICES CURRENT. 





Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 


| 





























BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
j Saturd Monday | (uesday | Wednes.. Thurs. , Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols ae oo | ony ony | ong 
Ditto for Account . . . / aeeeeeeee Se yng veg | oe oot 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... . cee ee shut — — —— 
33 per Cents .... he aan | shut -— —_ —_—_ _—_ — 
Long Annuities . x eu~s 2 wee shut — — —_— — — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . ecseces+6 ». shut — —_— —_— — — 
ER CONT, BER scccccss . cosvcces oe 269 —_— 268 a —— 
Exchequer bills, ibd. pe rdiem ....... | 48 pm 6 48 46 46 48 

coos eee eee eh a | 66pm.) — | — | — 





India Bonds, 3 per © ent 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Gua during the Wee k ending Friday Evening.) 



































































Alabama (Sterling esancosh 5p. Ct — \| Massachusetts (Ste erting 5 p.Ct. — 
Austrian = — || Mexican .. sonnet 32 
Belgian. . — 1003 |, Ditto (Deferre 4). 6— iit 
Ditto. _ — || Michigan.......... ‘— —_— 
Brazilian . ace ee*ee - 903 Mississippi (Ste rling). t— — 
Buenos Ayres . . «6... 6. 6 om —_— Neapoi tin . siuodl - —_— 
Chilian .... tt — ot New York ( 1858) coco os = Pe) 
Columbian ex Venez zue. ela) 6— Be Ge cca sucecesas es cece = —= 
Danish ee - 90 , Pe nnsylvania . 5— 7 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) = 61 || Peruvian ... ..... 6 — 394 
BERED.  csescvcncoscccecne =_ 99 \\ Portuguese .. .. tf — 63 
French .... — — WPEEE® 2c cccccccese .—=— 608 
Ditto ... cecce-coses == 117f. 50c.! Russian . t=- 115 
Indiana Ste rling seceesed — a Spanish .... «+. -6— 27; 
Illinois. ....... os _ i— —_— Ditto. s=— 3h 
Kentucky . sate — aoe Ditto (Passive) sceasese ° 6 
Louisiana (Ste ring eee 80 =| «~Ditto (Deferred oo seresersece 16 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5 — —— | Venezuela Active ...... . — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
MInts— ; Banks 
Bolanos . : — || Australasian... .. ..+-.+++- . —_ 
Brazilian Imper os eve | British North ‘Ame rican . —_— 
Ditto (St. John De 1 Key ere | &s 1] Colonial .......... o. 2000 a 
Cobre Copper $0 sennvese vc | — || Commercial of London ...... | —— 
Rartwars— \| London and Westminster . . | 27 ex @. 
Birmingham and Gloucester 129 | London Joint Stock ° 14g 
Edinburgh and anagen cose 75 1} National of lreland — 
Eastern Counties. lod || National Provincial .. ae mae _— 
Grand Junction. ° — || Provincial of Ireland ....... . 49 
Great North of England - i ote 218 \) Union of Australia ...... ‘an —— 
Great Western. © ee 163 | Unionof London ......e.-00.+ — 
Liverpool and Manchester. os || Docas— 
London and Brighton .... 754 || East and West India 13 
London and Blackwall .......... 93 || London ...... © ceees coeece Mb 
London and Greenwich ann lo | St. Katherine ..........-++ owes no 
London and Birmingham. ......- 2200 || Miscritanrous— 
Lo ; 25) | Australian Agricultural . ... — 
By se exd. || British American Land ..... —— 
Manchester and Leeds .. -«. [16 ex a j Canada ..... esse ceeee . —— 
DER» <0 6 gens. encrecees . 169 «|| General Steam — 
South-easte vo and Dover dijex ad Peninsular and Ori 73 
South-western ......... Oss ccee sl } Royal Mail Steam .. .. oes —_ 
York and NorthMidiand 1M4g South Australian . .... «....¢ —_—- 









An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Vic toria, eap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 13th day of September 1s45. 

Iss DEPARTMENT. 

. £25,790,195 , Government Debt ...... 





. £11,015,100 





Notes issued ..........055 oe 
| Other Securities .. ecoee 2,981,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion eeecee 12,819 486 
Silver Bullion ...... eoece 06 1,970,709 
£28,790, £28,790,195 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553,000 Government Securities, 


Proprietors’ Capital in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£13.348,643 








|. | ST ee 3,611,164 | 
Public De posits* 7,319,619 Other Securities - 12,591,188 
Other Deposits. 8,916,750 Notes ...... . 6,4.0.700 
Seven Day and other Bills _ 955,995 Gold and Silver Coin . 593,997 





£54,764,52 £4,764 528 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt& Dividend Accounts, 












BULLION. Per os. METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0.. 0 0 @ 
| Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 | Lron, British Bars... so 0... 000 
New Dollars an vibsasswexeseosuees 04% tL British Pig ... 19 5 0... O16 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard . 0 41:¢ | Steel, English ...... 000... 006 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, ” Be pt. 19. 
a 














| | 

Wheat,R.New soto 3 Rye | Maple..... sotoa 2 } Oats, Feed 

Fine .... 56—60 | Barley .... | White..... 40—42 | Fine. 
Old... .. 4554 Malting .. 33 | Bolers....42—44| Poland. 

White ..... 5 is Malt, Ord... ; | Beans, Ticks. 16—38 Fine. 
Fine . Fine. +. 583-60 | Old. . -. 36-40 Potato 

Super. New 58—60 | Peas, Hog .. s—40 | Harrow 41—43 bine 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. 
For the prese nt Week. 


Per Qr or * rial ry! England and Wales 





Wheat 55s id. ave ose . B8s.11d., Wheat . - lis. Od. 9s. 6d. 
Harley. ... 30 seans .... il lu Harley 8 0 16 
Oats.. .... 23 6 | ' 38 2 DAW oo ccecsse 6 0 ° 46 


s 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending Sept. 15 
Wheat, 5is. le 1d.—Rarte y,3ls ‘Od —Uats, 22s. 3d.—Kye, 34s. 2d.—Beans, 
1 

Butter—Best Fr 





12s. 10d.—Peas, 36s. 5d. 





FLOUR. ‘ 
. persack 49s, to 52« 
4 


LOVISIONS 
h, Ils. 6d. per doz. 






Town -made . 





Seconds. —iw | Carlow, 41. 4s. to 41. 10s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on board ‘ship 12 — 46 Bacon, Irish,. .. «.....perewt. 48s.— 600, 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... 41 — 45 Cheese, Cheshire. . «.. --» 4 — 7% 
Mran...... « per quarter . — 0 | Derby Plain. see - - 52 — 68 
Pollard, fine. — © | Hams, York. .. -_ sane C6 — FO 
Sa Od. to BS. Od. 





Bread, thd to 8hd the 4b lost. 





neh, per 12 
r er Load of 86 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. 


HAY AND sikaw. 


CUMLERLAND. Worrrcnaret, 








Hay, Good ... ... «... 1) Os. to TlOs... . 110s. to Ids. . Jods. to 1128, 
Be@erior ....0.00 ce FE =e BD cccee coves 4 — 100 0o— 0 
New . o-— OO sua o— co -— 
Clover .. ..126 —133 . os — 120 = 135 
WheatStraw . ° 38 — 42 . a6 3 38 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newo te ano Leapenmate.* Surrurierp.” Heap or Carrte at 
ad s. da s. a sd s. ¢ s. a, SMivwrin.s 
Reef... 2 to 3 2t9 310 % 0to3 4to4 2] Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 0—40—4 6 36-4 6—5 0} penne 792... 
Veal... 3 O—4 O0—4 8 3 8-4 4—5 OO} Sheep. 6,100 ..... 
Pork 34—-44—5 4 3 . 
Lamb 40-0 0—5 6 4 ere 





ereee i- _ 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY'S SHIPS leave SOUTHAMPTON 
on the 2d and 17th of each Month for MADEIRA and the 
WEST INDIES, carrying Passengers and Pare 
On the 2d of the Month, the Mails, Passengers, &c., are 
conveyed throughout, including Havana, Honduras, and 
Mexico ; and on the 17th, gore a Martha, Carthagena, 
res, and St. Juan de Nicari 

A limited quantity of gos is : aie taken on moderate 
freight Le egg for Barbados, Demarara, Grenada, Tr 

aica, St. Thomas, any "Bermuda ; ‘and he d) 
Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tam- 
pico, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, and Fayal. 

Particulars may be had on application at the Company's 
Offices in London or Southampton; and also as respects ¢ 
of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Dun tor, 2, Winkle Stre ot, 
Southampton ; who will rand forward goods, if commis 
sioned to do so by the consigne their expense. Parcels, 







































packages, and publications for Ul places at which these 
Stean call, re at the London and Southampton 
Offices, as heretofore 


Arrangements, on reasonable terms, may be made by persons 
desirous totake the round of the whole voyage. 
55, Moorgate Street, London. E. Cuarrece, Secretary. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—REDUCTION 
OF FARES.—The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PE RTH, 
are intended to Sail from Hoxre’s Steam-Wharf, No. 
Wapping, as under— 
The PERTH, Capt. Srivk, Wepnespay, 
at half past 3 Afternoon. 

The DUNDEL, Capt. Kipp, Wepnespay, Ist Ocrover, at 
10 Forenoon. 
Fares, exclusive of Provisions—Main Cabin, 2/ 5s., 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. ; Fore Cabin, VU. 6s. ; Steward’s Fee, 2s. 

The Provisions wil! be charged for on a moderate scale. 
Evizavern Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


QOVEREIGN LIFE SSURANCE 


| 
COMPANY. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








24th Serremorr, 











(Provisionally Registered.) 5, St. James's Street, London. 
To be estab'ished by Act of Parliament, for the Assurance of 
Lives, and for effecting all other contracts dependi upon 
life cont ngencies, aud also for granting Loans upon a new 
and highly beneficial system. 
CAPITAL, One Mitton, in 100,000 she 
DEPOSIT, I/. 10s per share. 
Nore.—In pursuance of the Act of Parliament, 10s. per 
cent only, (or ls. per share,) will be received until the Company 
obtains a certificate of complete registration, when notice will 
be given for the yment of the residue of the deposit, and 
the Company will commence its ope rations, 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore. 
Sir Augustus Brydges Henniker, Bart., 
Suffolk. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq.,F.R.S., P.S.A., Tempe. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., Russell Square, and Spring Grove, 
Hounslow . 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq., Cavendish Square. 
Provisional Directors. 
Lord Arthur Lennox, M.P. Chesham Place, Belgrave Square. 
The Right. Hon. Lord Macdonald. 
Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P., Whitehall. 
i r, Esq.,.M.P., Temple. 
Charles Farebrother, Esq. Alderman, Lancaster Place, Strand. 
John Ashburner, Usq.,M.D., Wimpole Street, Cavendish Sq 
William Tulloh Fraser, Esq., Manchester Square and Crosby 
re. 
John Gardiner, Esq , Avenue Road, Regent's Park . 
Alexander Ogilvie, Esq., Northumberland Street. 
Aaron Asher Go!dsmid, Esq., Cavendish Square. 
> — Blyth, Esq., Austin Friars, and Sion House, 














res, of 101. each 








Hawley, Stowmarket, 














Bory w iti am Pownall, Psq_, Russell Square 

ith power to add to thelr number, 

Auditors. 
James Fraser, Esq., Park Square West, Regent's 
James Gernon, Esq., Conduit Street. 
William Wallice, hsq., Austinfriars and Cadogan Place 
Edward Watson, Esq., St. Helen's Place, and Frogual, 
Hampstead. 

Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. Cavendish Square 
Standing Counsel —Mr. Sergeant Manning, Sergeant's Lan ; 
W. Hf. Rough, Esq., Middle Temple 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies and Son, Warwick Street, 

Regent Street 
Consulting Physician—John Power, Esq., M.D., 
Queen Street, Westminster. 
Medical Referces—t.d «ard Duke Moore, Esq. Arlington Street 
Francis Graydon Johnston, Esq., Saville Row. 
Consulting Actuary—J. 3. Sylvester, Esq., M.A., P. ROS 
Surveyors—Arthur Mee, Esq., Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street. 
Frederick C. J. Parkinson, Esq. Sackville Street 
Seerctary—George Cumming, 
This Company, in addition to all the usual Rastnens of As 
surance Com a new system of Loans, 
more beneficial to the borrower, and yielding a better return 
to the shareholder, than any system at present in use | 
Thus any person alf-cting an assurance with thisCompany can 
borrow the fall amountof the sum secured by his policy, upon 
siving collateral security for the paymentof an increased rate 
premium, fixed by the tables of the C ompany, according to 
the age of the person borrowing, and the amount borrowed, 
and interest on the lown for a limited number of years only ; 
which will, in effect, repay the money borrowed,and mainty 
a policy on the life of the borrower, and he wi »as in ordi 
nary cases, be liable to be led upon to re y, in one sum, 
and by a given day, the principal money lent. 
A reference to the Prospectuses of the Company, (which 
have been already advertised at length in the papers,) and 
which contain specimens of the Tables, will show the mode | 
by which the Company effects this object | 
The Company will also advance money on annuity, mort- | 
gage, or other security | 
areholders will receive a large remuneration in the shape | 
of bonus, arising from the operations of the Company, aug 
mented by the profits on premiums, paid in connexion with 
loans, in addition o interest upon their capital invested in | 
shares; besides, by the mode of distribution proposed by the | 
Company, the certa nty, in addition to an increasing rate of | 
| 
| 


Park. 












Great 






























interest, of a proportionate increase in the value of the capital, 
by the appropriation of a certain portion of the accumulated 
profits to the capital fund of the Company 

Prospectuses, containing specimens of the tables, and every 
information, can be obtained from, and applications for shares, 
in the annexed form, made to, the Secretary, at the Company's 
offices, No. 5, St. James's Street, London ; Messrs. Davies and 
Son, Solicitors, 21, Warwick Street, Regent Street; Messrs 
Tucker, sarnett, and Ellis, brokers, Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and John Eykyn, Esq., broker, Change Alle Cornhill, 
London; Messrs. D. and J. B. Neilson, brokers, Live »rpool ; 

, wen, Esq. broker, Manchester; J. B. Mundy, Esq. 

broker, Bath; Messrs. John Rob rtson and Co. brokers: Me — 
Gordon, Stuart, and Cheyne, and John R. Calvert, Esq., 
WS., Edint h; Me bs n and Cunningham, brokers, 
Glasgow ; W. Fish, Esq. North British Exchange Company, 
Aberdeen ; and George Gatherer, Esq. solicitor, Elgin 





































| 
| 
FORM OF APPLIC. ATION FOR SHARES | 
To the Provisional Directors of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company. 

Gentlemen—I request you to allot me shares in the 
above Company, and I under e to accept the same, or such 
less number as you may appropriate to me, and to pay the | 





deposit, and sign the necessary legal documents, when 
required. 
Dated this day of , 1845. 


Name in full 
Profession or Business 
Address 
Name of Reference 

Address of Reference 











Te —~4 OF LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the following CLASSICAL 
rs have been selected for Examination in this Uni 





BIE 
versity 








viz.— 
wr the MATRIC ULATION Fxamination in 1847: 
: Cyropwdia, Book IIL. 
‘Odes, Book II. 
For the Examination for the Degree of BACHELOR OF 
RTS in Is 
Nliad, Book I.—VI. 
Somnium Scipionis ; Oratio pro Lege Manillia ; 
Pro Mareello; In Verrem, Actio Prima. 
By order of the Senate, RK. W. Roruman, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 12th Sept. 1545. 
LIFE 


paMiny ENDOWMENT, 
Y, 
500 ,0007 





HOMER : 
CICEKO: 





ASSURANCE, AND ANNUITY SOCIET 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London.—Capital, 
Directors. 
William Butterwor h Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Puller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Bowden, Esq Ledward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Elliot Mac hten, Esq 
H. B. Henderson, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq 
C. HL. Latouche, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S 
BONUS 30 PER CENT 
The Holders of Life Policies on the Protit S » issued prior 
to I84!, are hereby informed that a BONUS of: 0 per cent has 
been declared on the present value of their Policies 
ANNO AL PREWIOMS WITH PRorers 


Age oo . 








12, 























i? 7 
Annuities of all Kinds, as well as E) ndow ments tor Children, 
are gran ed by the Society, 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others 
Joun Cazenove, Secretary. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ya 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. gy by special 
Act of Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. 
Thomas FParne omb, Esq. Alderman, ¢ "hair mean, 
William L Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 
Dr Jeaffe reon, . insbury Square—Physician 
W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry—Surgeon. 
Professor Hall, M.A. King’s Colle ew Actuary. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUY 
In addition to the subscribed capital of <Any the assured 
have the security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0002. 
per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance 
Fund, invested in Government andother ava:lable securities, 
of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of 
the Company Annual Premium to assure 100/ 


Wwi\t worl 7 ¢ 


easleselestlesé|ss¢ 













































Age For 1 Year. For 7 Years. Whole Term. 
20 occ A017 B nee, £0 19 - £1 11 10 
30 - 1186 127 207 
40 150 169 2410 
= : M4 1 ; 19 10 4 Ol 
4 $17 0 . 6 010 
The Me dical | BI attend daily, ata Qu: rter before Two 
o'clock. KE. Bares, Re ident Director. 


A liberal commission to solicitors and agents 


SCOTTISH WIDOW FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
+ agg by Act of Parliament 
Head Office, Ne St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Earl of nose BERY, K.T., President 

The funds of the Society now accumulate and invested 
amount to One Million Five Hundred and Ninety Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 

The Annual 

r 











Revenue to upwards of Two Hundred and 










The invest 
oes by the Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 3ist 

yecember 1845; and a!l who effect insurances on their lives 
i fore that day. which closes the current septennial peried, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by 
those who delay doing so till the commencement of the fol 
lowing year. 

The whole surplus profits belong to the assured, and may be 
applied either by being added to the sum assured, by reducing 
the fu mtriputions during life, or by their value in money 
being given over to them at once 

Further information, with forms of proposal, may be ob 
tained on application at the Head Office, or at any of the So 
ciety’s agencies. Hvou M'Keas, Agent 

London Office, 7, Pall Mall. 

M EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE OFFICER, 
25, Pall Mall, London ; and 22, Nassau Street, Dublin. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,0002 

This Office was established in 1541, and possesses tables 
formed on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 
The urgent necessity for an institution like the present may be 
estimated bythe statement that two-thirds of the population are 
not assurable as healthy lives, and that about one im five of the 
applicants to other offices is declined on examination. Of the 
proposals accepted by this Society during the last three years 
nearly 400 had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. 
These cases came under the class of the most pre 
eases, and the various parties could not have particips 
the advar sof life assurs » had not this Society been in 
existence, t is the only one possessing tabulated rates of 
premium deduced from extensive data 

Premiums have n determined for the assurance of persons 
at every age, among those afflicted with consumption, ee ay 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, par 
epilepsy, insanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, s¢ rotul: 1, gout, 
rheumatism, & 

These circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this office they have conferred an important 
benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision as 
assurance necessary. and they are, therefore, led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities are 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at lower 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of half a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 

FP. G. P. Netson, Actuar 


NVATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
a ANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capital 500,0001 
Empowered by Act of Parliament 
his Inst tution offers important and substantial ad 
tages with respect both to Life Assurances and Defer 
Annuities. The assured has on all occasions the power to 
borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two 
thirds of the premium paid (see table also the option of 
selecting benetits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. Assurances for terms of 
years are granted on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The success and increasing prosperity of the Society has 

enabled t Jirectors, ¢ lL investigation, to de 















































































clare a Third Bonus, varying from to 75 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
FPYAMPLES 

| | } | Verma 

3 Pre- | & Bonus | Bonus | ientRe } 
| mium.} > | added. jin Cash | duc. of | 
| Prem. 

~— — | | — 
} £ £68. dj dj€ ss dif£ d| £ 1 

| i i8s7 191 13) «5 57 13 ; 

| | 8+), 6513 017413 wi 

H1000)74 3 A/losS)lde 15 6 fi dt] | 

|_| | inn} 89 Ooo fre | 





“The division of profits is annual, and the meat wil be made 
in December of the present year. 
FP. Fernovson Camnovx, Sec. 
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HWE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
AND RAILWAY JUNCTION COMPANY. (Pro. 

visionally registered.) Temporary Offices, 32, Charing Cross. 

CAPITAL, 1,800,0002., in 90,000 Shares of 202. each. 
DEPOS per share. 
Provisional Committee. 

The Earl of Devon. 

James Ackers, Esq., M.P. 

Philip Anstruther, Esq., late Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, 

John Auldjo, Esq., Noel House, Kensington. 

B. Baines, Esq., Director of the Croydon Railway Company. 

C. B. Baldwin, Esq., M.P., Director of the North Devon Rail- 
way Company. 

Joseph B.shop, ksq, Director of the Blackwall Railway 
Company. 

W. Sprott Boyd, Esq., Cleveland Row, St. James's. 

J. Bowring, LL.D., M.P., Director of the Blackwall Railway 
Company. 

Edward Henry Chapman, Fsq., Leadenhall Street. 

John © hevalies Cobbold, Chairman of the Eastern Union 
Railw 

Sir Archer Denman Croft, Bart. 

J. N. Daniell, Esq., Chairman of the Blackwall Railway 
Company 

Charles Downes, Fsq. Director of the South Midland Railway. 

Sir James Duk 1.2., and Alderman. 

Iloward E ag Esq.,M P 

James Esdaile, Esq., Director of the London and South Essex 
Railway Company. 

Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman 

Right Hon. Sir Augustus Foster, Bart., 
Gardens. 

sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bt., Queen Square, Westminster. 

W. Haigh, Esq., Deputy-C hairman of the Bls ack wall Railway 
Company. 

















New Street, Spring 


md 
W. E. Hickson, Esq., Director of the London and South Essex 






tailway Company. 

n Hopkinson, Esq. 

nes Hope Johnstone, Esq., M.P 

Capt. B. M. Kelly, R.N., Director of the Brighton Railway 
Company . 

James Leman, Esq., Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

, Esq., Director of the London and South Essex 

y ¢ ‘ompi un 

Sir William Magnay, Wart and Alderman. 

Ross D. Mangles, Esq., P, 

John Martin, Esq., K. oe > Alisopp’ 's Terrace, New Road. 

James Mathe: son, Esq., 

Sir William Moleswort 

David Ogilvy, Esq., 1 














eeret the London and South Besex 








— Reid, Second L‘fe Guards. 
or-General Sir James Reynett, K.C.H. 
or Jelf Sharp. 
Andrew Spottiswoode Esq. 
Patrick Maxwell 8 urt, Esq., M.P. 
John Stewart, Esq., Portman Square. 
Sir George Strickland, Bart., M.P. 
. Taylor, Esq., Croydon. 
Capt. C. W. Tyndale, Director of the South-eastern Railway. 
Hon. Charles P. Villiers, M.P. 
w. A.W ee Esq., Chairman of the Croydon Railway 
Company. 
Thomas W vee. Esq., M.P. 
With power to add to their number. 
Provisional Directors. 
The Farl of Devon, Chairman. 

Patrick Maxwel: Stewart, Esq., M.-P. } Vice- 

jor Jelf Sharpe i] Chairmen. 

W. E. Hickson, Esq. 

Capt. B. M. Kelly, F 
Sir Willinnm Magn 
Captain C. W. Tyndale. 
The Hon. C. P. Villiers, MP 
A. Wilkinson, Esq, 





















Philip Anstruther, Esq. | 

Wm. Sprott Boyd, Esq. | 

Joha Bowring, LL.D., M.P. | 

Sur A. D. Croft, Bart. | 

4J.N. Daniell, Esq | 

Howard Elphinstone, Esq.| W. 
M.-P. 





Engineer—1 homes Page, E 
Jicitors—Messrs. Bridges and Mason, Red Lion Square 
Architects and Surveyors—Messrs. Fowler and Austin 

Bankers 
The London and « estminster Bank ; 
The Un'on Bank of London ; 
The Commercial Bank of : sondon 
Parliamentary Agen 
liugh Innes Cameron and George Engg ewe 18, Parliament 
Street; Joseph Parkes, Esq. 21, Great George Street. 
Se re‘ary (pro tem) —E. W. Williams, Esq 

The object of the above Company is to carry into effect the 
Report of the Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners, (7th 
February 1844,) recommending an embankment of the North 
ern shore of the Thames, and to connect such embankment 
with a railway proceeding from the proposed site of the Cen 
tral Terminus Company, ator near Hungerford Market, to the 
Hlackwatl Railway Fenchurch Street, and (crossing the 
to the South-eastern, Croydon, and Brighton Railways, 
at London Lridge. 

Application r Shares may be addressed to the Secre wg 
at the Temporary Office » Charir 
to the Solicitors and Parliament: ury Agents ; and to the follow. 
ing Agents and Sharebrokers, of whom also Prospectuses may 
be obtained, more fully explaining the object—Messrs. R. and 




























W. Hichens and Harrisor Mr. H. J. 
Williams, »0, Vid Broa Allsop, and 
r, Exchang > and Law- 





rence, 38, Cornhill, London ; Mi srs 
Liverpool , Messrs. Johnstone and Brad ey, Manchester; Mr 
James Pearson, birningham; Mr. Luke Arnold, Bristol; Mr 
Thomas Sanford, txeter; Messrs. Watson and Co. Leeds ; Mr. 
Robert Allan, and Messrs. John Robertson and Co. Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. M' Ewen and Auld,and Fouldand Cockburn, Glasgow. 
Such partiesas are Shareholders in the Blackwall, Croydon, 
South-castern, and South Essex Railway Companies, are re- 
ques ed to signify the same in their letters of on liewtion, 


TRAPIL ATORY, or L TQt Iv HAIR DYE; 


i the only dye that really answers for all colours, and pi 
not require redoing but as the hair grows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to allother 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, 
recommend the above dye as infallible if done at their esta- 
blishment ; and ladics or gentlemen req « it, are requested 
to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 

which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance 
of failure. Several private apartments devoted entirely tothe 
above purpose ; and some of their establishment having used 
it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it 
necessary toadd, that by attending strictly to the instructions 
given with each bott-e of dye, numerous persons have suc- 
ceeded equally well without coming to them Address Toss 
nd Sons, 119 and 120, Bishojszate Street, the celebrated 
Perruqu ers, Perfaw rs. Hair-Cu'ters, a d Hair. Dwers, 


pane S LIFE PILLS.—the extr tordinary 


success of this Medicine is the wonder of the age~ it has 
been tried by hundreds of thousands as an aper ent,and has in 
every instance done good; it has never in the slightest degree 
impaired the most delicate constitution. Tens of thousands 
have testified that perseverance in the use of PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living wit- 
nesses of the benefit received from this invaluable medicine. 
Shee’s of testimonials and the “ Life and Times of Old Parr,” 
be had gratis of every respectable Medicine Vender 
ghout the kingdom. Beware of spurious imitations of 
above medicine None are genume unless the words 
“ PARRUS LIFE PILLS, re in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, engraved on the Government stamp, pasted round 
each box: also the facsimile of the signature of the Proprie- 
tors, “ T. ROBERTS and Co. Crane Court, London,” on the 
directions. Sold in boxes at Is. 1}d., 28. 9d 
at lis., by Edwards, St. FT 
ringden Street. Sutton av d Co. Bow Chur: hyard, London; 
Mottershead and Co. Manchester; and J. and R. Raimes and 
- <dinburgh ; Mitchell, Glaszow ; and by all respectable 
sts und Patent Medicine Retailers throughout the 
Kingdom. Directions are given with each box. 


Forsyth and Pritchard, 






















































1y and Sons, Par- 
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RINIDAD RAILWAY COMPANY. | 
T (To be I stablished and opp ranean by an Act of 





the Colonia 






‘AD L 300,0007. in 12,000 SHARES of 25, EACH. 
— DEPOSIT, 2l. 0s. per SHARE 
Provisional Committee. 
Barkly, Esq., M-P. ‘ : 
n 1 rederick rnley, Esq., Glasgow 
James Cavan, Esq, 1 ark Crescent 
John Constable, Esq., Lime Street. 
Henry Davidson, Esq-, Lime Street Square 
Villiam Eeeles, Esq , Glasgow oe 
po Alexand r Hankey, Esq., Brook Street 
Thomson Hankey junior, Esq., Miucing Lane 
P 


Henry 
wil 









sq-, M ’ 

ery, Esq., Finsbury Circus 
Alexander rregor, Esq., Chester Street 
Charles Marryat, Esq., Laurence Pountney Lanc 


THE SPECTATOR. 


911 





UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 


sof flavour, and excellence 






i YARD.—It is strength, richn 
of quality, combined with an unparalleled smallness of profit, 
that recommend to all classes of society the old-fashioned fine 
TEA, at Four Shillings and Sixpence per pound, sold by 
DAKIN and Co. Tea Merchants, Number One, St. Pauls 
Churchyard ; and visiters to London may save a considerable 
portion of their Railway expenses by purchasing Teas and 
Coffees at Number One St. Paul's Churchyard. 


BBOTT’S, late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 
4 BOW BREWERY PALE ALE.—TtThis celebrated Beer 
which has been held in such high repute in India for nearly a 
contury, and is so strongly recommended by the faculty in this 
country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be 
procured only by orders, addressed to E. Ansert, Bow Brewery, 
his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from Duncan Lio 
pve, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square 


[[ORI@ONTAL WATCHES, "very Flat.— 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmake 9, Cornhill, 
























Philip William Miles, Esq., Mt . 

James Milligan, Esq.,T enhouse Yard 

Andrew Ranken, Esq., Glasgow 

Sir John Rae Reid, Bart., M.I’. 

Charles William Short, Esq., Laurence Pountney Lane 

William Smith, Esq., Gla 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., Dublin . 

With power to add to their number 
Bankers 
sir Charles Price, Bart 

Solicitors 

nee, Coleman Street 
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Marryat and Price 


Tilson and Sqt 





Messrs 


Tuts Company is formed to supply the valuable island of 
Trinidad with the advant ages of Lailway communication 

No part of the tritish dominions appears to present greater 
natural facilitics for their constuction,or to afford a better pro 
spect of return for the capital require dtobe invested 

From the time that the Island was ceded tothe British Crown, 
at the peace of Amiens, it steadily advanced until the abolition 
of slavery, when it sustained a severe ¢ heck, in common with 
the other Colonies, though its production was not diminished 
The fertility of its soil, and the high 





me proportion 





in the » 


sof labour, have since that period attracted emigrants 





we 
from all parts, and espec ially from the Other West India Is 
lands—so that the cultivation has been g ulually restored, as 


will be seen by the official statement of exports. And, accord 
ing to the census lately taken, the population appears to have 
increased in the same period fifty per cent 

Asthe arra yw made tor encouraging imm 
promise to being a large accession of labour into the Colon) 
there is eve ybability that its production will be pro 


ition 





rents t 





y,so 








gressively augmeasted, It may be doubled without any ad 
dition to the existing establishments ; and it is capable of in 
definite extension, there being stil in the posses-ion of the 





Crown upwards of a million of acres of the finest virg 
within the Tropics. With the increase of population, and the 
prosperity of agric ulture, there would of course be a corre 
sponding inerease of trattic 

In forming a system of railway communications which will 
suit the present conditiou of Trinidad, and which will y ield an 
immediate return, it is, therefore, desirable to contemplate 
their gradual extension with the advancement of the Colony 

An outline of such a plan has been submitted to the Secre 
tary of State for the Colonies ; and, although no conclusive 
arrangement can be made without the assent of the Le 
Council of the Island, Lord Stan'ey has intimated t 
willing to give every encouragement he crn to the p 
undertaking, consistently with his duty of watching over the 
interests of the Colony, and that he will recommend the subject 
to the favourable consideration of the Local Government 

Under this recommendation it is expected that a great part 
of the land, as we'll ¢ timber, which may be required 
for the construction of the railways, and the works connected 
therewith, will be Obtained gratuitously from the Crown: and 
it is also confidently believed that individual proprietors will 
in hike manner grant the land for the lines that may intersect 
their estates the precise course of these lines will d»pend, 
in some degree, upon this enc gement It is further anti 
cipated that liberal grants of Crown lands, contimnons to the 
railways, will be made in connexion with their progressive 
extension 

These concessions, while justly made in consideration of im 
portant public advantages, will be of great value to the Com 
pany, both immediate ly and prospectively 

As the Company will be able to conduct the transport of 
produce, and the conveyance of passengers, at one-third or 
even one fourth, of the present expense, (which appears to be 
from three to four shillings per ton per mile,) with the ad 
ditional advantage of certainty at all seasons, and protection 
from waste r, there can be no doubt that their rail 
whole of the existing traffic in the dis 
tricts which they are to traverse, as well asany increase which 
may aris 

It appears that a single line, with passing places, sufficient 
to accommodate four-fifths of the cultivated parts of the Colony, 
may be constructed for the amount of capital now proposed ; 
and upon acarctul examination of the probable revenue, the 
Provisional Committee are satistied that it will yield a large 
return 

It is proposed that the Engineer of the Company shall pro 
ceed forthwith to Tr. nidad, accompanied by an adequate num 
ber of Surveyors, for the purpose of surveying the intended 
Lines , and that no plan shall be finally adopted until he makes 
a detailed report. He will be put in communication with an 
influential and intelligent Committee in the Colony, who will 
afford the most cordial cooperation and support 5 

Provision will be made in the Act constituting the Company 
for limiting the responsibility of the Shareholders to the amount 
of their respective subscriptions 

Applications for Shares, in the formannexed, and for copies 
of the Prospectus and relative Map, to be addressed to the 
Provisional Committee, at the West lndia Chambers, Old Jew- 
ry, on or before Monday the 6th of October 

Copies of the Prospectus may obtained from Mr 
Marrnuew Wortersroon, in Liverpool ; and Messrs. Dennis 
Toun and Janoine, in Glasgow 

West India Committee , London, 17th Sept 

FORM OF APPLICATION 

Provisional Committee of the Tri 
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To the vidad Railee 
Company 

Gevrirvex—I request you will allot to me shares of 
251. each in the above Company ; and I hereby engage to ac 
cept such shares, or any smaller number which may be allottec 
to me, and to pay the deposit of 2/. 10s. foreach share, and all 
further calls which shall be made thereon ; and also to sign an 
agreement to conform to such regulations as shall be established 





by the colonial act or charter for the incorporation of the 
Company. Name in fall —-————— — 
Residence ———— —_ ———__— 
Profession or Trade ————————_—— 
Date ——— — 


Reference 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR 
ry Patronized by the Queen, and the 

Great Britain, and the several Sovereigns and 
Europe rhis elegant, fragrant, and transparent oil, in its 
preservative, restorative, and beautifying qualities, for Uh 
human hair is uncqualled throughout the whole world. It 
Preserves and reproduces the Lair, even at an advanced period 
of lite ; prevents it from falling off ot turning grey ; restores 
grey hair to its orginal colour; frees it from seurf and dan 
driff, and renders it soft, silky, curly, and Facts 
abundantly proved by innumerabie testimonials, which are 
Open tor inspection at the proprietors For Children, it is 
especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair Price 3s. 6d., 7s., family bottles equal to four 
small) 10s. éd., and double that size, 2ls. Caurion—Each 
genuine botte has the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
engraved in two lines on the W rapper; and on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, *,* All 
Other “ Macassar Oils” are Fraudulent Counterteits. 
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glossy 


tank. Price, in silver cases, 3$ guineas 
| each ; or in gold cases, 6 guineas cach. These watches are 
| accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu 
liarly su ted te combine those important requisites. They are 
ewelled in four holes, and continue going whilst being wound 


[J EAL AND son's List 
Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes,and Prices 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
| best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London 
exclusively for the manufactur d sale of bedding , no bed 
steads orother furniture being kept. Herat andSon, Feather 
| Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Cha 
pel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


1 LASS.—RICHLY-CUT GLASS CHAN- 
WN PELIERS in great variety of elegant and original de 
signs, from 10/. upwards; a very choice stock of richly-cut 
Glass Sin light LUSTRES, from I7s. per pair upwards 
Double light GIRANDOLES, from 6/. los. per pair upwards ; 
TABLE-GLASS of every description, at equally reasonable 
prices ; together with a unique collection of Ornamental Glass 
are now exhibited for inspection and sale at F. and C. OSLER’s 
mdon Warchouse, 44, Oxford Street, near Berners Strect 
recently opened in connexion with their Manufactory at Bir 
mingham.—Established [807 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
4 SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as vest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c. & The very 
and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce 
ng encouraged imitations, the proprictors have adopted 
Ketts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words, LEA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRI 
SAUCE,” as a means of protection. Sold Whoitesale, Retail, 
and for Exportation, by the Proprictors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Brack wert, Soho Square ; Barctay and 
Sons, Parringdon Street; I by Venders of Sauces generally 


London, opposite the 








BeppinGc.— 
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(aeees HALL VAULTS, 35, Bishopsgate | 


/ Street Within —CURRALL and SON beg to invite public 
notice to their Stock of Old Bottled WINES; they being de 
sirous to secure that patronage which Wines of the first qua 
lity, at fair and remunerating profits, will maintain, respect 
fully submit the annexed list of cash prices— 

Per dozen Per doz 
36s. & 4 s.| Bucellas .. S25 











Port, old bottled 






Ditto, six years in bottle 48s. | Sherry (excellent dinner 
Do. superior draught, 2%s wine os oe ° 
Sherries, pale and brown, 36s. | Marsala 2is 
Ditto, ditto i2s. to t8s. | Claret B6s. and 42s 


Champagne, in | doz. cases 54s. | Do. in 3 doz cases 51.5s.& 615s 
Bottles, 2s., hampe s, ls. per dozen 
| INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
| for acidities, heartburn, head-ache gout, and indigestion, 
} and as a mild aperient it is peculiarly adapted for females and 
children. The high testimonials received in favour of Mr 
Dinneford'’s preparation, from the most eminent members in 
every branch of the medical profession, have 
| superiority on an irrefragable basis, and placed it at once be 
yond the reach of competition. The acidulated syrup fre 
quently sold with it makes the most agreeable saline draught, 
and at the same time increases its aperient quality They 
may be procured of the proprietor, Charles Dinneford, Family 
Chemist to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 172, New Bond 
Street, and of every respectable Chemist throughout the 
| kingdom 


| TMPORTANT SUBSTITUTE FOR SODA, 
Royal Letters Patent, granted ith March 1844 
WARD'S PATENT WASHING and CLEANSING POW 
DEK, manufactured at the Oldbury Alkali Work, near Bir 
mingham. The great advantages which this powder possesses 
over soda or any other washing powder yet offered to the 
public consists in its not injuring the hands of the 
using it, a great saving in soap; a great saving in the labour 
of washing ; in its use it will be found much cheaper than 
soda ; the colour of linen and other fabrics turns out far supe 
rior in whiteness to that «hich is given by any other means ; 
from the wear and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 














established its 











persons 











being diminished, the durability of the clothes is inercased 
This powder will be found very useful in scouring greasy 
floors, tables, painted work, &c., in cleansing brass, tin, and 


other utensils of domestic use, and also publicans’ pewter pots 
| In cleansing hair-brushes, combs, old clothes, printers’ typ 
and all greasy materials, it » i be found invaluable 
Warranted not to injure articles, though made of the finest 
fabrics Sold in packets at Id., 2d., 3d., and Gd. cach, to be 
used like soda, in proportions named oneach packet. Be par 
ticular in asking for Ward's Patent Washing Powder, 
other possesses the sime qualities. Sold retail by all respect 
| able grocers, oilmen, druggists, &c. throughout the kingdom 

Wholesale of Mr. P. Wann, at theabove Works, or2, Coleman 
| Street Buildings, London 


T= OPINION OF DR. CHARLES C. 
KEANE, of Bermuda, as to the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure of old 
Ulcers and Seres The Doctor expresses himself thus 
thought but little of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills at onc 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
one of his Agents, for two dozen pots and boxes, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stund 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use 
that for the future, 1 am determined to continue to use 
them Signed—Cuantrs ¢ Hamilton 
To be had of all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway's esta 
blishment, 244, Strand 
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as if by magic; se 


Keane Bermuda 


Just Published, l4th edition, 2s. 6d. ; tree by post, 3s. fd 
ie SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Suryeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, 

The ¢ nat Batm ot Syaiacum tsa stimulant and renovator 
| inall Spasmedic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and te whole system restored to a healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price tls. and 33s The 
CoscCeENTRATED Deversive Essexce for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, && Prive 
lis. ana 33s. per bottle. Perary's Puripyine Sreciric Pices, 
price 2s. ¥d., 4s. 6d., and lis per box,) for Loflammation, Irri 
tation, &c. These Pillsare free from mereury and other dele 
terious drugs, and may be taken without imterterence with or 
} loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in 
} Stance. Messrs. Peany 1 Co. may be consulted at their re 
| sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxtord Stre , daily from 11 Ull2, 

and > Ull8. On Sundaysfrom iv ull 12. 















| “ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.”—Bacon. 
Ta RAILWAY BELL, though paying a 

careful attention to Railway progress, is at the same 
time the fullest and most carefully-digested FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER of the day, being now the largest size 
allowed by law. No fact of interest occurs which is not 
briefly but lucidly recorded ; and the comments of the 
} Ed.tor yield to those of no other Journal, Weekly or 
Daily, in their fearlessness and energetic efficiency. 
Price SIXPENCE, Stamped. 

Presentation of a magnificent 
Three Guinea Terrestrial Globe. 
Thirty-six Inches in circumference, 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Kuowledge, with 














To the British Public. 

Next to the pleasure of achieving success is its worthy 
commemoration. The public need not be told, that inan 
incredibly short time Tue Rattway Bett has won for 
itself a circulation unparalleled in Kailway Journalism. 
Couscious that it is now incontestably at tie head of that 
important division of the Public lress, and elate with 
the solid proofs we are weekly receiving that the large 
invesuments required by the noveliy and buldness of our 
literary cuterprise are being a hundredivld repaid, we 
have felt encourage. to proceed in that career of daring 
improvement which has made our journal the faithful 
| mirror of the progress of the times, and have determined 

on an act of grateful generosity to our readers, oly pa- 
ralleled in characier by the extentof our achievemeuts 
We have, theretore, to announce, that the Propric.ors of 


The Railway Bell 
| give, on and after the 4th of October next, gratuitously 
| 


| 
| THE 

| RAILWAY BELL, 
| 

| 


| 


to every Annual Subscriber, 
A MAGNIFICENT TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 
“as a memento of their journal's circulation, and monu- 
ment of its startling success. 

The Proprietors wish it to be understood, that the 
PRESENIATION GLOBE will have no quality in common 
with the catchpenny pictures that have at times been 
miven way with the view, less of serving judicious 

roacers than advertising declining journals, The Glove 
will be a superb piece ot Workmauship, made of the best 
materials, mounted on a Mahogany Stand, under the 
superintendence, aud im every part 
cousidered cither as an educational adjanct 
to the instructor, or refined ornament to the draw- 
ingroom. It will be constructed for the Proprietors by 

Messrs. Malby and Co. Newcastle Street, Strand, and 
| will be identical with the Globes made by that firm, and 

wublished by them for the Society for the Ditlusion of 

Usetul Knowledge, of whom, that no Subscriber to the 

Kauway Bett may be disappointed, 100,00) GLUBES 

HAVE BEEN ORDEKED ! 

rhe ordinary value of each of these in common would 
not be less than THREE GULNEAS, which is the selling 
price ; and the Proprietors of THe Kain vay Bern have 
| taken care that they shall be delaced by none of those 
| putting references to donors which have depreciated 80 
| many of the pictorial presents of journalism 
To obviate any contusion or attempts at deception, the 
| following Conditions are fixed by Which the presentaues 
will be regulated. 
Plan and Conditions for distributing the Three-Guinea 
| Thagty-sic inch 1éfrestial Globe. 
I The Glove will be given to Anuual Subscribers in 
wivance to the Ratpway eur, and to ne others, 





mest enlightened 
pertect, 











| Il. The price for the Year's Subscription, including 
Supplements, will be 30s, ‘This payweut will 
entitie the subscriber to the immediate presente 
| tion of the Globe, gratis, 


111. The Subscription may be either sent to the Office 
by | ost-ofttice Order or other payment, or given 
to a Newsman or Bookseller, to whom an allow- 
ance of 4s. td. will be made by Une proprietors 

| fur transmitting the same, aud undertaking the 

| responsibility ot regularly delivering the numbers, 

1V. THE DELIVERY WILL COMMENCE ON SaTUaRDday, 4B 
OCTOBER. 

V. The order in which the Globes will be distributed 
will be in exXact accordance with the date of 
Subscription, A fixed number will be distributed 
weekly, not exceeding a tew thousands, and 
will be continued Ul every Subscriber has re- 
ceived a Globe, 





> + 


I, Country subscribers receiving their Globes from 
the Ufiice, or Unrough Ue imedium of the town 
trade, will Lave to pay an cXtra slulling, tora 
neal boX, as a package for Ue sale Lrausmission 
ot the Globe, 

Vil. Each subscriver is requested, when paying his 


Subscription, to be particular insecurim a ucket 
acknowledging Une scripuen 
for the cusumge Year, aud containing an order 
for the Which specifies the number in 
which the Subscricer stands iu the l’reseutation 
List; and the Globes will be delivered in strict 
rotation, as above specified. 

VILL. Annual Subscribers, not paying their: 
tivns in advance, Will be enute 
the expiration of the filly-two weeks, 
payment of Ten Shillings extra. 

In conclusion, the Proprietors of Tne RatLway BELL, 
while that this preseutation, iH custly aud mag- 
nificent, is stl but a becoming achuowledgmeut tor the 
wt the public has uidulged them with, cane 

hope Uiat this peculiar aud startling no- 
in erest tur Ubem the syuipatines of 
their and recommend their jourual we a still 
mere eAtended patrona Knowledye, sound, substan- 

Ual, and practical, is now the wer, which 


receipt of lus Su 


Globe, 


ash subscrip- 
+ the Glebe at 
on the 


owls 


dibilinet 
hot forbear Lie 
velly will still more 


se sup} 


readers, 








Mreal sucial px 


fur the future is to determine, beth tor classes aud indi- 
viduals, the interesting question of intl aenee, Wealth, re- 
spectabilny, aud rank; and it has been tell that no 


greater boon by a single journal could be couterred on 
the rising generation Ulan Ube diffusion among Uieuw, by 
an agreeavie and etticient agency, of Ulat geographical 
knowledge on Which so many vller sciciees rest lor 
and without which it is inpossible to lorm & 
correct either the history or prospects of the 
stirring age of Luprovement in which We live. 


Lier buses, 
netion of 


A Specimen Globe may be seen at the Offices of the Agents 
of the * Kawway Bell” in tus Lown, 

Specimen Globes, Prospectuses, aud Pusting-Bills, may 
alsu be obtained by every respectable Agent, Bookseller, 
and Newsvender, Uircughout the kingdom, at the office, 
435, strand, on terms Which May be kKuown on applica- 
tion, Buvkseliers and Subscribers wishing to torward 
remittances to the Office, are requested tu send Une & 
the I’roprictors of the KainWarY Bas, do, surand. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





CHOOLBOOKS.—OLIVER AND BOYD'S 
new detailed LIST of SCHOO:.BOOKS in the va- 
rious Branches of Education may be had on application 
to any Bookseller in Town or Country. 
_ Edinburgh, September 1845. 


THE WHOLE of the MUSIC introduced in 
MACBETH, with the Words complete, will appear 
in the next four Numbers of HOW’s ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. Edited by G. Hocartn, 
Esq. Price of each Number only 6d. with 2 etchings. 
London: Jenemian How, 132, Fleet Street. 


HAGHE’S NEW WORK 

HE SECOND SERIES of BELGIU M and 

GERMANY.—This chef-d’ceuvre of all Lithographic 
Works is now ready, and may be had of all Book and 
Printsellers in the kingdom. 
Price imperial folio, half-bound morocco ....-.. 41 4s. 
Coloured and mounted like the original drawings 102. 10s. 
London: Published by Henry Graves & Co. 6,Pall Mall. 


“KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.— Price 1s. this Day, 

ISfTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATES- 

MEN who Flourished in the Time of George III. 

Vol. IV. a New Edition, corrected by the Author. By 

Henry Lorp Brovenam, F.R.S., and Member of the 
National Institute of France. 

London: Caries Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September 30th will be — No. 25, post 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6¢ 
NHE FALL OF T HE JESUITS. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s 6d. 
DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
Joun Murray, A!bemarle Street. 














This 6) the Twelfth Edition, 3s. 6d. of 
OMAN’S MISSION. 
“ If Women could once be made to understand 
their real mission in this world and to feel their own im- 
portance and responsibility,a surprising change must im- 
mediately take place in society, giving it a higher tone 
and purer spirit.” 
London: Jonn W. PakkKeEr, West Strand. 


In super-royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
OWER’S MINOR ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing 21 Maps. Selected as 
giving a complete General View of the World. With an 
extensive Index for reference to the maps. 
London: Wat. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 


In super-royal 81 8vo. 12s, coloured and half- bound, 

OWER’s SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; exhibiting, in 36 maps, the Extent 
and@:Political Divisions of every Country on the face of 
the Globe ; with a copious Consulting Index for reference 
to tle maps 

London: Wa. S Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 

Paternoster Row. 


n super- royal Ato. Es alfel bound, 
OWER'S GENERAL \S. of 
GEOGRAPHY: con’): leg 52 ap: 

from the latest am. ~~< authorities, . With a copious 
Consulting Index iw y thousan? p “oes, with their 
latitude and Jongitude. intended for Colleges and the 
higher class of Scholastic Institutions. Price lJ, 1s. half- 
bound an |! coloured. 

*,* A Library Edition, highly colourcd and interleaved, 

25s. half-bound russia. 
London : Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 


~ In supe per-royal 8vo. 5s. coloured and half- bound, 
per. E ERS SHORT ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing a Series of Maps of the 
chief divisions and countries, calculated for the use of 
younger pupils ; with a Consulting Index to the Maps. 
ice 5s. coloured and half- amet roan, or 4s. plain and 
balf-bou und Also 

OUTLINE MAPS and PROJECTIONS to the same 
on Drawing Paper, prepared for filling in by the Pupil. 
Oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. 

This Atlas has recommended itself to the Commission- 
ers of National Education in Ireland, in whvse schools it 
is extensively used, 

London : Wa. 





“LUDERN 
Compiled 


S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 


“In small ‘Ato. 8s. 6d. cloth, gilt ‘edges, 


HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS; containing 
Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower Painting, 
Miniature and Historical Painting, in various stages of 
finish ; with Directions for imitating them and copying 
from Nature ; with Instructions for Mixing Colours. By 
Joun Ciark, Author of the Drawing and Perspective 
published in Chambers’ Educational Course, 
London : WM. 8S. O&R and Co, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 


~ Just published, second edition, 3s. 6d. hound, 
E NGLAND and its PEOPLE; or a Familiar 

‘4 History, for Young Persons, of the Couutry, and the 
Social and Domestic Manners of its Inhabitants. 

By Emiry TAYLor, 

“ Many people are content with the histo y of the Kings 
of England. This was not my case: I thonght more of 
the multitude.” —Author’s Preface. 

_How LSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s.—by post Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRIN K, AND 
AVOTD. 
** Hlow we should live--what eat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threesecore years and ten.” 
Ry R. CuLvERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct t trom the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Now publishing, 

NOSTUMES OF BRITISIL LADIES, from 
the Reign of William I. to that of William IV. Part 
1l of this interesting work is now ready for delivery to 
Subseribers. Part 12, which will complete the work, 
will be published in November. This popular work, 
which is unique in its kind, contains all the most striking 
varieties of Dress which have been adopted by the female 
aristocracy since the Norman Conquest. Price, the com- 

plete work, 4/. 10s. 

Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 








New Work on Madeira, by the Author of “ Revelations of Spain,’’ 
COMPRISING WITH OTHER FEATURES A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK, 
Fep. vo. elegantly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE 


OCEAN FL 


A Poem. 


OWER, 


PRECEDED BY AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND 
OF MADEIRA. 
By T. M. Hvueues, Author of “ Revelations of Spain.” 


“ Besides a history of the island, a review of the Portug 


suese expeditions, under Prince Henry, which led to jt, 


discovery, some sketches of Portuguese history, and a notice of its literature, Mr. Hughes gives a very goo. though 
brief description of the present state of Madcira, with some advice for invalids or others proceeding thither, The 


prose of Mr Hughes is informing, his ballad-verse pleasing.” 


“ The best and most descriptive account of Madeira which is to be found in any published work.” 
LONGMAN, Brown, 


Messenger. London . 


Spectator. 
Bell's Weekly 
Green, and LoNGMANs. 





Just Published, 
E PORQUET’S GERMAN TRESOR; 
a new edition, carefully revised, and much im- 
proved, price 4s. bound. 
Also, a KEY to the same, 3s. 
POPULAR WORKS PUBL TSHE Dp BY F. DE 
PORQUET 
German Phraseology — First ame Reading Book— 
French Dictionary, greatly improved—Le Tresor del’ Eco- 
lier Francais—lItalian ditto— Latin ditto—Conversations 
Parisiennes—Petit Secretaire Parisien—First French 
Reading Book—First Italian ditto—Italian Phrase Book 
-—Parisian Grammar— Parisian Phraseology— Histoire de 
Napoleon— Modern French Spelling—Histoire de France 
—Histoire d’ Angleterre, &c. 
London: 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and 
all Booksellers. 
*,* Scholastic 7. - usual—Office Hours Ten 


| Four. 
R. NEWBY’S NEW 
JUST READY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
OLD FLANDERS; 
OR LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF BELGIUM. 
By OcTAVE DELEPIERRE, 
Attaché to the Belgian Embassy, Member of Antiq. 
Soc. London and Paris, &c. 





WORKS. 





i. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
STRUGGLES FOR FAME. 
By Eviza METEYARD. 


A Novel. 


111, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir E. Fowell Buxton, Bart. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

VISIT TO THE PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN 

SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 
By G. Tams, M.D. 
Translated from the German, with Introduction and 
Annotations, by H. Evans Lioyp, Esq. 


Iv 
New Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE IMPOSTOR; OR BORN WITHOUT A 
CONSCIENCE, 
By the Author of “ Anti-Coningsby.” 
v. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE WEST | NDIEs. 
By Lieut.-Ceolonel Capap 1 
To BE BAD OF sutL 


NEY WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


BUVASL Li. Ry 


SKETCHES ON THE SHORE S OF THE CASPIAN. 
By W. R. Houmes, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 

“A valuable addition to our knewledge of a country 
which must always be an object of interest from its ex- 
tent, capabilities, and historical recollections. We have 
in this book a more lively and accurate idea of Persia 
than can be found in any modern work.” — Britannia, 





BIOGRAPHICAL a LITE RARY MISCELLANIES. 
By W. H. Prescort, Esq. 
Author of “‘ The p aad of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
“The History of the Conquest of Mexico,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author. 

“ Mr. Prescott is a learned, eloquent, and painstaking 
historian, a tasteful and artistical essayist, and of correct, 

critical, moral, and philosophical perceptions.” —At/as, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
IMPROVISATORE.” 
IN DENMARK; 0. T.; and Only a Fiddler. 
From the Danish. By Mary Howirrt. 
3 vols. 

“4 book which will afford the utmost gratification to 
every class of readers, and deserve a place among the 
most sterling works of fiction that ever were produced.” 
Literary Gazette. 


LIFE 


4. 

THE DIARY OF SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, Bart. 
During the Reigns of King James [. and Charles I. 
Now tirst printed from the original Mss. 

Edited by J. OncuaARD HALLiwew, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 

2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 

“TD’Ewes’s Diary has many attractions in the way of 
historical anecdote and valuable illustrations of the man- 
ners of the times.” —Literary Gazette. 

“One of the completest exhibitions of an individual 
and a family of the time of the two first Stuarts that has 
ever been written.”— Spectator. 

Aso, Just ReEapy—- 





A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY; 
Or Recollections of the Events of the last Sixty-six years. 
By Joun THOMAS SMITH, 

Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Author of “ Nollekens and his Times,” &c. 
One vol. Svo. 

” 


THE LADY of MILAN ; or Fidelity unto Death. 
Edited by Mrs. Tuomson, Author of * Ragland Castle,” 
“ The Chevalier,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS; 

Or, Marvels Expounded. Being a Review of the Vulgar 
Errors and Popular Prejudices of all Countries. 
Edited by ALBANY Poyntz, 2 vols. 

4 


HONOR AND SHAME ; or the Linnwoods, 
A Novel. 3 vols. 
RicHarD WENTLEY, New burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





MYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLIL., will be published on Monday, Sept. 22, 


CONTENTS : 
1. Relation of the Clergy to the People. 
2. Round Towers of Ireland. 
3. Moral Discipline of the Army. 
4. Lord Robertson's Poems. 
5. Publication of Private Papers—Memoirs of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. 
6. Chesterfield’s Letters—Lord Mahon's Edition, 
7. Strzelecki on New South Wales. 
8. M. Thiers and his Histories. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 
Just published, 12mo. 5s. cloth ; or bound in 2 vols, the 
Questions and Answers separately, 5s. 6d. 


QQ erin and ANSWERS on the BIBLE, 


For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By M. H. and J. H. Myers. 

** Compiled with 
Atheneum. 

* Anexcellent work. The questions are well selected, 
and the answers to them of a much higher character 
than is commonly aimed at in similar publications.”— 
John Bull. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


READING AND BOOK SCCIETIES 
Now ready, in small 8vo. 
] INTS FOR THE FORMATION OF 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, in every 
Part of the Kingdom, on a New and Improved Plan, 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the re- 
duced postage, railroads, and steam-vessels, will extend 
the accommodations of one of the largest Libraries of the 
Metropolis to the most distant parts of the Empire. Sent 
gratis and post-free, to orders enclosing two stamps, ad- 
dressed Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
duit Street. 


~ ALGEBRA BY INGKAM AND 1KoLikK. 
Just published, in 12mo_ price 4s. handsomely and 
strongly bound 


more than ordinary erudition,”— 





LEMENTS OF ALGEBR: A, Theoretical 
‘Z and Practical, for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students: containing the Fundamental Rules, Fractions, 
Involution and Evolution, Surds, Equations of ‘all degrees, 
Progressions, Series, Logarithms and their Applications, 
Properties of Numbers, Continued Fractions and their 
Uses, the Indeterminate or Diephantine Analysis, Pro- 
balilities, Life Annuities, &c. With Numerous Exercises 
under each Head, and a large Collection of Miscellancous 
Questions. By ALex. INGRAM, Author of “ A Concise 
System of Mathematics,” “ Elements of Arithmetic,” 
&c.; and JaAMEs TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval and Mi- 
litary Academy, Author of “ A Manual of Logarithms,” 
“ Key to Ingram’s Mathematics,” &c. 

“ When he [the student] has gone through this book, 
he will be master of the science.” —Alf/as. 

Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and 0. London. 


c U pwor’ re s INTELL E C TUAL SYSTEM, 
MOSHEIM’S NOTES TRANSLATED. 
In three large volumes octavo closely printed, price 42s, 
bound in cloth 
HE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNIVERSE, wherein all the Reason and 
Philosophy of Atheism is Confuted, and its Impossibility 
Demonstrated ; with a Treatise concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality; by Rateu Cupwortn, D.D. A 
new edition, containing the learned and valuable notes of 
Dr. Mosnem, now first translated from the original 
Latin by Joun Hargtson, Esq., M.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford, to which is now also for the first time added a 
Copious and Careful Index to the contents of the whole 
work. 

“ With a boldness becoming a man conscious of the 
truth and evidence of his cause, Dr. Cudworth launched 
out inte the immensity of the Intellectual System ; aud, 
at his first essay, penetrated the very darkest recesses of 
antiquity, to strip Atheism of all its disguises, and 
drag up the lurking monster to conviction "— Bishop 
Warburton. 

London: Printed for Thomas Teac, 73, Cheapside, and 
sold by all other Booksellers. 


VHE WANDERIN iG JEW, 

complete for two shillings. 

Now ready, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
part 79 of “ The Novel Newspaper,” containing the only 
authentic translation of 

THE WANDERING JEW: a Tale of the Jesuits. 
By Evcene Sue. Translated from the French by D. M. 
Ainp, Author of “The Student's French Grammar,” &c. 
Lately published, uniform with the above, 

SALAMANDER; a Naval Remance. By 
: Price 9d. 

y: a Romance of the fifteenth Century. By 
Price Is. 6d, 

or Sketches of the French Revo- 
lution. By SPINDLER. Price Is. 4d. 

TUE ROSE of THISTLE ISLE. 
Price Is. 4d. ’ 

The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of 
the most popular authors of the day, printed without 
the slightest abridgment. Catalogues torwar riled, post- 
free, on reccipt of a postage-stamp.- 

Bruceand Wy Lp, Farringdon St. ; ¢ 


WITH 





SPINDLER. 
THE INVALIDE 


By EMiLy CARLEN 





and all Booksellers. 


London: Printed by Joseru Crayron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ronret 
Paumen and Joseru Crayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Purish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Lond: 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciayvron, at, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, SU" and, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvnvay, 20th SertTeMven lp. 
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